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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MgETING.—The annual meeting of the Association will 
be held in New York City, December 31, 1928, and January 1, 1929, 
in connection with the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Reduced transportation rates will be available. Hotel 
headquarters, Hotel Lincoln, 44th Street at Eighth Avenue. 

Important committee reports are anticipated on the Organization 
and Management of Local Chapters, on Methods of Appointment and 
Promotion, and the establishment of Placement Service in con- 
nection with the office at Washington. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.—The following are recommended 
by the Council in place of those presented to the Association last year 
and referred back to the Council: 


Article II.—Membership. 


1. There shall be three classes of members—aActive, Associate, 
and Honorary. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds, and for three years has held, a position of 
teaching or research in a university or college (not including inde- 
pendent junior colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a 
professional school of similar grade, may be nominated for mem- 
bership in the Association. 

3. Associate members shall include those members who, ceasing 
to be eligible for active membership, are transferred with the ap- 
proval of the Council to associate membership. 

4. Any associate member, or member eligible for transfer to 
associate membership, may be elected by the Council to honorary 
membership by reason of distinguished achievements in teaching 
or research. 

5. Associate and honorary members shall have the right of atten- 
dance at the annual meetings of the Association without the right to 
vote or hold office. 


Article IV.—Election of Members. 
Section 2 and 4, insert ‘‘active.”’ 


Article VII.—Dues, Termination of Membership. 
1. Each active and associate member shall pay three dollars 
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to the Treasurer as annual dues, and no member who is in default 
shall be qualified to exercise any privileges of membership. 

2. Honorary members shall pay no dues. 

3. Non-payment of dues by an active or an associate member 
for two years shall terminate membership, but in such case a member 
may be reinstated by the Council on payment of arrears. 


Article VIII.—Bulletin. 


The Bulletin shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 
(Former Article VIII cancelled.) 


Article XI.—Insert “‘active.”’ 


On the question of introducing a new provision for termination 


of membership in cases of unethical conduct of member, it was 


voted by the Council to ask the Committee on University Ethics 
to report on the question of appropriate procedure to be adopted 
in such cases. 

Other votes passed by the Council at the meeting of May 12 in- 
cluded the following: 

That by-law 3 read that the fiscal year of the Association shall 
extend from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive; 

That the Commitee on Admissions has the right to elect to: member- 
ship only those deans whose main interest lies either in teaching or 
research; 

That it is the sense of the Council that action of the Committee 
on Admissions must be considered final and its correspondence, so far 
as it may deem appropriate, confidential. 

The Committee on the Bulletin was authorized to include adver- 
tising at its discretion. 

It was voted to recommend to chapters, support of the Bill H. R. 
9586, which aims to make the United States eligible for membership 
in the International Copyright Union. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—‘‘Graduate Study in 
the United States,’ a paper prepared by Dr. D. A. Robertson of the 
American Council on Education, gives an interesting and compre- 
hensive survey of the distribution of higher degrees conferred during 
1926 and 1927. ‘The total number of graduate students has increased 
from five thousand eight hundred thirty-one in 1900 to twenty-eight 
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thousand seven hundred ninety-nine in 1924; the degrees conferred, 
from one thousand nine hundred fifty-two to nine thousand two 
hundred sixty-one; the number of Ph.D.’s, from one hundred twenty- 
six to one thousand sixty-four. Of three hundred ninety-five uni- 
versities and colleges on the accredited list of the American Council, 
one hundred eighty-two conferred at least one of the degrees Ph.D., 
M.A. or M.S. in 1926 or 1927. During this two-year period the 
degree of Ph.D. was conferred by fifty-eight of these institutions. 

The tables make it easy to understand why the North Central 
Association at its annual meeting in 1926 received from its Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education an interesting recom- 
mendation: “As the officers of the North Central Association have 
studied the triennial reports and the applications of colleges applying 
for accrediting it is very evident that many college instructors have 
worked for the Master’s degree and some for the Doctor’s degree in 
institutions which were not really prepared to give graduate work. 
It also seems probable that in many cases graduate work has been 
offered without much thought and certainly without any intention to 
offer inferior work, but really because those in authority were un- 
informed on what graduate work stands for today. With the in- 
crease in college students and the resulting large increase in college 
instructors there have been very large enrolments in many of our 
graduate schools. In some cases this crowding of the graduate 
schools has been so great as to raise some question as to the quality 
of the work done and the value of the degree. Certainly in some way 
the young, ambitious teacher should be protected as far as possible 
from spending his time and money in acquiring a graduate degree 
which will not be regarded favorably by his colleagues in education.” 

“In 1926,”’ says Dr. Robertson, “thirteen and one-half per cent of 
the doctorates were conferred by institutions not members of the 
Association of American Universities. It is clear that the mere 
number of Ph.D. degrees conferred in a single year will not afford a 
reliable index to the leading graduate schools, if the membership 
of this Association is accepted as a criterion.” 

Dr. Robertson analyzes the financial standing and the equipment 
of various institutions with reference to the need of more adequate 
and discriminating information as to opportunities for graduate study. 


Unitep States BurgAu or Epucation.—Bulletin No. 40 con- 
tains statistics for 1925-26 of universities, colleges, and professional 
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schools. Of nine hundred seventy-five institutions reporting, one 
hundred fifty-four are under public control, one hundred fifty-six 
are independent professional schools; including both of these there 
are one hundred eighty schools of Theology, one hundred thirty-six 
of Law, seventy-seven of Medicine. The list also includes one hun- 
dred fifty-three junior colleges. The total number of professors is 
more than sixty-two thousand, of whom twenty-one thousand are 
in institutions under public control. More than thirteen thousand 
are women. ‘The total number of students, excluding preparatory 
departments, is seven hundred sixty-seven thousand, of whom nearly 
two hundred ninety-one thousand are women. ‘This does not in- 
clude summer schools, winter short courses, extension, and corre- 
spondence work. 

During the school year, forty-one thousand baccalaureate degrees 
were conferred upon men; thirty thousand upon women; seven 
thousand seven hundred graduate degrees upon men; three thousand 
seven hundred fifty-one upon women; one thousand two hundred 
fourteen honorary degrees, including three doctors of philosophy. 
The number of degrees granted increased twenty-seven per cent from 
1920-22; thirty-three per cent from 1922-24; and fifteen per cent 
from 1924-26. 

Additions to endowments amounted to more than $82,000,000; 
total income for the year for public institutions, including additions 
to endowments, $170,000,000; for private institutions more than 
$303,000,000. 

Of one hundred fifty-three junior colleges in thirty-one states, forty- 
seven are under public control; the aggregate number of students is 
more than thirty-six thousand. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SocreTies.—Bulletin No. 7, 
published in April, contains the directory of constituent societies, 
information about the International Union of Academies, and pro- 
cedure of the Council and the executive committee for the year. The 
Council has now established a permanent office at 907 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL EpucCATION Boarp.—The annual report for the year 
1926-1927 states that of the principal of $131,000,000, formerly in 
the possession of the Board, the present principal is approximately 
$50,000,000; the total annual income approximately $6,000,000. 
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The Board finds it still necessary to make appropriation from the 
principal when the objects to be accomplished are considered of suffi- 
cient importance. One of its leading aims has been the promotion 
of research and during the year substantial amounts have been con- 
tributed to the California Institute of Technology, Harvard, Chicago, 
and Vanderbilt Universities. 

In aid of humanistic studies the Board has made a grant of $25,000 
a year for five years for the maintenance of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and of work under its direction. 

The policy of liberal grants for medical education has been con- 
tinued with appropriations for Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, Oregon, Virginia, Vanderbilt, Washington, Western Reserve, 
and Yale Universities. 

In support of Schools of Education, grants have been made to 
Teachers College and the George Peabody College for Teachers. 


BriTIsH ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS.—The Bulletin 
for April, 1928, contains the President’s address, dealing with some 
of the major activities of the Association during the year. 

The Joint Committee with University Authorities succeeded in 
persuading the government to restore the annual grant of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds which had been lost to the universities during 
a national fit of economy. 

The Committee on the Representation of Teaching Staffs upon 
University Bodies has made a report which is an extremely useful 
document, combining sound theory with a valuable collection of 
carefully compiled data. 

The Committee on the Machinery Governing Entrance Require- 
ments to Universities is within sight of completing its work. “It 
is already widely felt, both in the schools and in the universities, that 
while the institution of the Higher School Certificate or Second Public 
Schools Examination has been most valuable in encouraging the 
spread of the higher type of school education, the examinations 
themselves, as at present organized, are producing certain highly 
undesirable, sometimes disastrous results. One of these is pre- 
mature specialization during the last two or three years of school 
life, with a consequent narrowness of outlook and interest; an- 
other is undue strain on a growing number of the candidates for 
these examinations, which are now taken—in default of any alter- 
native—by thousands of school pupils for whom they are largely 
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unsuitable; a third is that a great number of our undergraduates 
come to us not as students in the proper sense of that word, but rather 
as examination candidates and that many of them continue to be 
examination candidates throughout their university career, leaving 
us eventually without having received some of the greatest benefits a 
university training should confer. I might mention other less im- 
portant ways in which the Higher School Leaving Examinations have 
either failed to fulfil expectations or are proving unfavorable to 
certain desirable developments. But why add small causes of com- 
plaint to great ones? The three I have mentioned make it clearly 
the duty of our Association to take a part, perhaps a leading part, 
in bringing about the necessary reforms. We are the one organized 
body which can collect the opinions of university teachers of every 
kind throughout the country, and formulate a definite policy in ac- 
cordance with our ideals of what a university training should aim at, 
and what kind of previous training is essential or desirable for our 
students.” 

Discussing membership in the Association the President says: 

“We ought not to be satisfied until we have: first, flourishing local 
associations in all our university institutions, including Oxford and 
Cambridge; and, second, an actual membership of not very far short 
of one hundred per cent of the total full-time teachers and as many 
part-time teachers as we can persuade to take an interest in our work 
and to bring their particular points of view to the discussion of our 
problems. I say ‘not very far short of a hundred per cent’ of full- 
time teachers, because it may, I fear, be unduly optimistic ever to 
hope for a full hundred per cent. There will probably always be in 
our profession, consisting, as in the nature of things it must, mainly 
of people who are both individualists and specialists—some of them, 
I am afraid, products of a premature and narrow specialization— 
a rather large proportion of what I will call ‘intractable persons.’ 

“One reason that influences many is, without a doubt, the sus- 
picion that our Association is essentially a Trade Union, coupled with 
the erroneous idea that Trades Unions are, as a rule, rather iniquitous, 
or disreputable, or at any rate objectionable organizations. Unless 
those who advance, or hint at, this reason belong to the category of 
‘intractables’ it should not be difficult for any one who knows our 
Association's record to refute the implied criticism. Our pamphlet 
on the ‘Work and Aims of the Association,’ a revised edition of which 
will, I hope, be issued before long, is in itself such a refutation. 
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It is true that in its early years the Association fought, as was its 
obvious and urgent duty at the time, for reasonable rates of remu- 
neration and superannuation for university teachers, and that for a 
time the campaign for these took precedence over its other activities. 
But even this campaign was not really of a Trade Union character; 
it was neither based on force nor accompanied by threats; it was an 
appeal to the university authorities’ sense of what was not only just 
and right, but essential in the interests of university efficiency; and 
it was an appeal on behalf, not of our own members only, but of all 
university teachers. Those who object to what they call the Trade 
Union side of our work should be reminded of these facts, and of the 
fact that they themselves are in the enjoyment of the improved con- 
ditions that were secured by our Association's efforts. It is true, also, 
that the Association continued to care for its members’ rights and 
interests, and will defend them, whenever necessary, to the best of 
its power. But its outstanding characteristic is that it does not work 
for its members alone. From the very beginning it has avowed as 
its first object ‘the advancement of university education and re- 
search;’ it has kept this object in view throughout; and since the 
first two or three years of its existence it has devoted a constantly 
growing proportion of its energies directly toward the attainment of 
that object. In doing so, it has not worked merely for the interests 
of its members as such, nor even merely for the interests of university 
teachers as such, but for the interests of all who are affected, directly 
or indirectly, by what our universities do. Its character is, therefore, 
essentially different from that of even the most irreproachable Trade 
Union, whose main concern is normally with the material interests 
of its members. Our Association was formed primarily to render 
public services in the spheres of education and research; and the 
more evident it becomes that it is, in fact, mainly concerned with 
rendering those services, with working disinterestedly and success- 
fully for the public good, the more readily, I am convinced, will it 
win the full support of our colleagues, and the greater will become its 
prestige, its influence, and its power to do further good.”’ 


The cost of living at English universities is interestingly analyzed 
for Cambridge, Liverpool, Bristol, and Reading. 

Reviews are given of Universities in the United States, by Edwin 
Deller, and American Universities and Colleges, by D. A. Robertson. 

The Bulletin includes a list of university appointments and of re- 
tirements and resignations. It appears that the Association has 
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some of the features of a cooperative society, as announcement is 
made of arrangements with a firm of general merchants for purchasing 
at discounts, also for special terms for life insurance. 


TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY IN ENGLAND.—Whoever desires to 
see cherished and deepened that sense of unity of purpose and of 
ideal which is shared by the two English-speaking peoples will re- 
joice that a chair of American history is soon to be established at 
London University. Nothing is more likely to further an under- 
standing and regard than for each of these nations, having sprung 
from the same roots, to become more familiar with those factors 
which have entered into the growth of the other. Historians are 
persuaded that the purpose of history is to cast light upon the past 
and thus interpret the present. So the United States has necessarily 
studied the histories of older countries, but until recently England has 
felt no need for a wider knowledge of the history of the United 
States. 

London University was first among English universities to offer 
courses in the history of the United States. In 1921 a library ‘‘de- 
voted to the history, institutions, and literature of the United States” 
was founded there through the offices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Sir Gregory Foster, provost of the uni- 
versity, now reports the demand for an increased teaching and study 
of such history; hence a movement is on foot for the endowment of 
the chair, and committees have been formed both in London and in 
New York. It is impossible to doubt the speedy success of the move- 
ment. We shall see shortly a professor appointed and an enlarge- 
ment of that early library at University College, so that students 
from various parts of the world may learn such lessons as are 
inherent in a study of the contribution made by the United States 
to the democratic ideal. This step should be gratefully recorded 
as one of the many encouraging signs of the time.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


JAPANESE UNIVERSITIES.—Approximately thirty-four universities, 
with 35,626 students, complete the roll of recognized collegiate in- 
stitutions in Japan. Of these six are Imperial universities (one more 
is to be added, in Formosa), sixteen are accredited as equal to the 


‘Imperial institutions, and the balance are, in reality, junior colleges, 


mostly stressing special studies such as Buddhism or commerce. 
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None of the sixteen accredited institutions admits women students, 
and of the six Imperial universities, only the Tohoku and the Tokyo 
branches admit girls to the classes. These two allow women to enter 
for special courses in literature, although, as the Tokyo authorities 
declare, their presence and their “‘calf-eyes’’ distract boys from study. 
Sixty-eight women are registered at Tokyo, and three at Tohoku. 
There are three special universities for women existing in Japan, all 
in Tokyo and all but one, a medical school, stressing domestic science. 
None of them is a well-rounded university, or even a high-grade 
college in the American sense. 

Much of the collegiate education is under the control of private 
universities, raised to official status in 1919 and in 1922. Formerly 
these were under the categories of special schools and received no 
special privileges in honor or in recognition. 

The three oldest private universities in Japan were each established 
for the avowed purpose of reforming, in some way or another, Japanese 
educational conditions, and each of them, by force of evolution and 
by reason of the growth of their resources, has steadily developed into 
a defender of the s/aius quo. 

None of the independent universities has been able to maintain its 
mission of opposition to the bureaucratic power. In the sixty years 
that have elapsed since Keio was begun, its spirit of fearless criticism 
has been lost, and Keio is, like Tokyo Commercial University, a 
citadel for conservatism and for moderation. Eikichi Kamada, its 
then president, was made the minister of education in the Kato 
Cabinet of 1922. The Doshisha has been won over by the military 
power, and, so far as its directors are concerned, is indistinguishable 
from the official universities. Waseda, the university begun to fight 
the battles of democracy, has recently expelled Professor Ikuo 
Oyama for becoming the official sponsor for a Farmer-Labor Party 
and Professor Isoo Abe, the Fabian labor leader, has been compelled 
to sever his connection. Nor is Waseda alone in seeking the shat- 
tering of Okuma’s hopes, for his political party, later called the Ken- 
seikai and now known as the Minseito, has introduced the so-called 
thought-control bills by which the liberals are muzzled. Under it 
the Labor Party was dissolved, and under it the social sciences were 
officially suppressed in all high schools in 1924. 

A spark of independence still remains among a relatively small 
student body of the Doshisha, where, a year ago, thirty-eight students 
were arrested, tried, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for com- 
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plicity in teaching sociology to the labor groups. No other college 
has as many students implicated in this matter. 

Each of the sixteen accredited private universities now possesses 
the right to grant degrees on an equality with those granted by the 
Imperial Universities of Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku (Sendaii), Kyushu 
(Fukuoka), Seoul and Hokkaido (Sapporo). After three years of 
study the title, gakushi (master), is awarded to all graduates who 
may pass their final course examinations, or who possess scholastic 
attainments judged equal to such graduates. No special thesis 
and no general examination is required. The degree tokugyoshi 
(bachelor) has already been earned in the junior college. Doctorates 
are conferred after a two years’ graduate course to those whose theses 
are approved by the university council. Those who have not com- 
pleted such graduate work are also entitled ‘to claim the degree 
hakase (doctor) if their theses are approved provided the faculty coun- 
cil is convinced that the applicant possesses sufficient scholastic 
attainment.’’ The loophole is responsible for the comparatively 
wide-spread attainment of the doctorate among Japanese scholars. 
Degrees are, of course, also awarded by the nine one-college univer- 
sities which teach only medicine. 


HARRY EMERSON WILDEs, School and Society 


THe OpEN Roap.—The Open Road, travel organization for the 
National Student Federation of America, conducted last summer 
some interesting tours for students of special subjects, in addition 
to the general student friendship tours which have been organized in 
previous years. One tour for women students of government and 
international relations included ten weeks in Europe where problems 
of the various states were examined in their original setting. For 
librarians and student librarians an expedition to libraries and land- 
marks of western Europe was arranged. Students of social work 
attended the international conference of social work in Paris and 
examined significant phases of social work, social legislation, and 
social problems in various European countries. Tours with oppor- 
tunity for study were also arranged in Russia. 


BANKER’S ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIPS.—The American Banker’s 
Association Educational Foundation will provide one hundred sixty- 
seven collegiate loan scholarships of which ninety-eight are being 
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offered this year to seventy-one selected colleges and universities in 
thirty-four states. The loan, $250, will be repaid by the recipient on 
easy terms after his entrance into earning business life. The purpose 
of the Association is to stimulate and aid worthy men and women 
students to pursue courses in banking and economics in collegiate 
institutions throughout the country. 


REVIEWS 


Wxo’s WHO IN EpucaTion, A Biographical Directory of the 
Teaching Profession, edited by George E. Bowman and Nellie C. 
Ryan, Greeley, Colorado, 1927. 

If this Directory is to be worthy of its title, the next edition needs 
to be more critically edited than the present one. 


A MAN oF LEARNING, by Nelson A. Crawford, Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1928. 

A college president who reviewed this novel called it the Elmer 
Gantry of education. As a document, it represents the academic 
charlatan rather than the typical university president. ‘The method 
employed is that of Boswellian, reportorial biography. The story 
has passages and episodes which will appeal to many members 
of this Association as startlingly authentic; but the novel as a whole 
is lacking in distinction and sustained interest. 


ERNEST DeWitTr Burton, A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, by Thomas 
Wakefield Goodspeed, The University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC WoRLD, by Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

University presidents of the first magnitude are proportionately 
as rare as university professors of the same order. If it is true that 
“an institution is only the lengthened shadow of a man,’’ any uni- 
versity president of distinction should be of more than passing interest 
to members of this Association. "Though Dr. Emest DeWitt Bur- 
ton, the subject of this review, was university president for only 
two years, his vision, his executive ability, and his other accom- 
plishments entitle him to an honorable place along with Gilman, 
Eliot, and Harper among the great pioneer university administrators 
in this country. In detail, his sixty-five years up to his accession 
as president of the University of Chicago in 1923 contain nothing of 
the dramatic nor widely appealing, marked as they were by years of 
cloistered scholarship, exacting details of library administration, 
and international philanthropic activity. But in totality the life 
of this modest, unassuming man takes on something of a quiet, epic 
grandeur. He was an old-fashioned Christian university president 
with new-fashioned progressive ideas as to the place and function of 
a university in modern civilization. 
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His whole life was passed in a university environment. From his 
early boyhood, he lived in Granville, Ohio, where, in the shadow of 
Denison University, his father was a Baptist minister and where his 
father and mother founded what was to become Shepardson College 
for Women of that University. In most of the interim between these 
early years and his return to Denison University as a student, Ann 
Arbor was his home. After his graduation from this institution, a 
brief period as teacher and principal of secondary schools, and 
professional training in Rochester Theological Seminary, he entered 
what he thought was to be his life work as Professor of New Testa- 
ment Greek in Newton Theological Institute. But even before he 
had completed his theological training, Dr. Harper had become ac- 
quainted with him. And ten years later when Harper became first 
President of the University of Chicago, he finally persuaded Professor 
Burton to join his new faculty there. In 1903, after a year’s leave 
because of ill health, he was appointed by President Harper to what 
later developed into the Directorship of University Libraries. This 
position he held until almost the close of his life. His third major 
interest before becoming President, was his activity in connection 
with the Orient. In 1908—9 and in 1921-22, he served as Chairman 
of a Commission on Education in the Orient. Each time, he was 
abroad during the year in connection with this position. 

On the retirement of Dr. Judson as President of the University of 
Chicago in 1923, Dr. Burton was first elected acting president, a 
position which he had held for short intervals in 1911 and 1913. 
When assured by the trustees that they were ready for him to inaugu- 
rate an active and progressive policy instead of merely marking time, 
he at once initiated his comprehensive and far-reaching program for 
The University of Chicago in 1940. Appointed President in July, 
1923, he continued this self-appointed task with an ‘amazing 
initiative and aggressive energy’’ which would have been commend- 
able in a man in the early prime of his life but which challenges 
the highest admiration when observed in a man of sixty-five—one 
who had never been robust and had continually carried the burden 
of ill health. As Dean Russell, a fellow member of the Commission 
of 1921-22, writes: ‘‘His was the spirit of the invincible.’’ Several 
weeks of his time in China were spent in illness. Not infrequently he 
directed work of the Commission from the sick bed. After a ‘glorious 
two years’’ of presidency his end came quickly on May 26, 1925, as 
the result of two operations. 
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One who knew him intimately suggests in the following eulogy 
something of his comprehensive vision, heroic temper, and Christian 
character: 


For many years it had been thought that in his particular niche, 
so far above the Loop level, he was permanently fixed, secure and 
happy, toiling at matters not dissociated from “the enclitic de” 
and “‘hoti’s business.” A situation, an emergency, reached up there 
among the pure white walls of his niche, and drew him out. He de- 
scended cheerfully and bravely to a lower plateau; he went down 
even into the lowlands themselves, and measured ideas with realty 
men, lawyers, even editors. 

He used to say that doing this was not such an enigma to him, 
not such a strain upon him as might be thought. For he believed 
that the solution of a tangled matter, be it a Quadrangle problem of 
administration or a question of—well, raising money, lay in methods 
not unlike those of solving the meaning of a difficult Greek text. 
“One thing after another,” he said; ‘‘try and try again; don’t quit 
till you’ve done it.”” Those were his ways. And through all shone 
the soul of one who could not imagine ultimate failure. 

Mightily he planned, and mightily did his faith illumine his great 
enterprises, and tremendously, heart-breakingly, did he toil to com- 
plete them. And at their height, there came a voice saying, “You 
shall leave all this unfinished; you shall never see standing, in trium- 
phant completeness, the walls of a single building you began; you 
are done.” 

Like any real man, he fought the voice. His faith made him resist 
the terrible message as long as he could, while his reason must have 
told him it was true. 

Then came collapse, untold pain, oblivion. But just before this, 
when nearly everybody knew that the end was near, he was still 
making beginnings. In a bedroom, sitting at a little table, he wrote 
memoranda for the future. With the shadow of the final curtain 
darkening his soul, he smiled; and he expressed the hope that he 
was not putting too much work on anyone else; and he inquired after 
someone who had a cold. He thus gracefully hid the facts, which 
were more tragic to him than to others, just as he had amiably given 
up the hope of adding more volumes to the shelves-full of his pub- 
lished works. 


Most of President Burton’s books, studies, articles, and addresses 
relate to his interest as a scholar in New Testament Greek and as a 
student of theology; but Education in a Democratic World gives us 
a glimpse of the educator and administrator. It presents his ideas 
as to the place and function of education and educational insti- 
tutions in contemporary life. He attempts here to translate these 
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ideas into a language which can be comprehended and appreciated 
by ministers, doctors, lawyers, and business men as well as by scholars 
in the restricted sense of the term. In detail, it is an interesting series 
representing in part repeated efforts to explain to laymen the function, 
place, and value of university research. It is the case of a former 
professor of New Testament Greek, a man who had devoted years 
to “useless” research, turning at the age of sixty-five to a job of 
colossal salesmanship in the academic world—an attempt to sell 
$17,000,000 worth of stock of a comparatively new university to its 
alumni and to business and professional men and women. ‘This 
series ranges from education in a democratic world, student habits, 
obligations of the educated, ideals of the university, to such subjects 
as education and religion, a school of politics, and business and 
scholarship. 

Much that he says is a repetition of the obvious to members of this 
Association; but in its context it takes on a new and significant mean- 
ing. Probably the most distinctive feature of the volume is the 
recurring stress on research as the basic function of a university and 
on the widest possible service to the public as its primary obligation. 
The single paragraph which best interprets him is possibly the one 
which closes ‘Education in a Democratic World,” an address de- 
livered almost a year before he became president: 


Yet the university can never limit itself even to this great task of 
producing leaders. In a democracy the university must breathe the 
atmosphere of democracy. It must keep itself ever in close touch 
with the life of the people. Not to do so is not only to forego an 
opportunity of service too great to be neglected, but is seriously 
to mar its efficiency in the production of the leaders of thought and 
action by rearing them in an atmosphere unfavorable to their best 
development. To maintain the balance as among recondite research 
into problems of ancient history and of modern sociology, of astron- 
omy and biology and physics, expeditions into distant lands to study 
their geology or their civilization, classroom instruction of under- 
graduates, the training of men for the professions of medicine, law 
education, and the ministry, publication, and public lecturing—this 
is assuredly a difficult problem. But for a university the solution is 
certainly not in the abandonment either of recondite research or of 
those forms of activity which bring it into close contact with the life 
of the republic and the people of the republic, but in discovering 
the best practicable proportion and relationship of all these elements. 
To achieve its purpose, the university must keep in close and sym- 
pathetic touch with the whole people and with all the currents of 
their life. 
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COLUMBUS—UNDERGRADUATE, by John A. Benn, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1928. THe Campus, by Robert Cooley Angell, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1928. THe ExPERIMENTAL COLLEGE, by Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
March, 1928. THE First YEAR OF THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE, 
published by the Pioneer class of the Experimental College, Madison 
June, 1928. “MEIKLEJOHN aT Mapison,” by R. M. Lovett, The 
New Republic, pages 193-5, July 11, 1928. “Quack-DocrorInG 
THE COLLEGES,” by W. B. Munro, Harpers, pp. 478-83, September, 
1928. 

In 1922, John A. Benn, a young Englishman, matriculated as 
a freshman at Princeton University. At the close of that year he 
returned to Cambridge University to complete his academic training. 
Because he was a pioneer in such an experience as the one at Prince- 
ton, he calls himself Columbus—Undergraduate. In his book of this 
title, he gives his impressions of American undergraduate life as he 
observed it in his one year at Princeton. These impressions are 
characterized by pleasant comments on American life in general as 
well as on academic life, all tending to develop international good 
will. The fresh, and often naive observations read as though lifted 
from the pages of his diary. He had a pleasant experience in 
America, a jolly adventure; and he returned to England with a favor- 
able impression of his fellow students and American hosts and 
hostesses. 

He enjoyed the hazing and entered into college life with a youthful 
zest and with a sense of sportsmanship which characterizes the 
Englishman. He observes that in proportion to the population, there 
are ten times as many students in the United States as in England. 
He considers the requirements for entrance to Princeton and other 
leading colleges in this country as exacting as to Cambridge or London 
University. He was especially impressed by the fact that some of 
his Princeton friends were waiters or did other jobs to pay their 
expenses. One of his most vivid memories of the year is of the 
mass meeting and ballyhoo preceding a football game, a vast audi- 
ence at the game cheering itself hoarse, and the big bonfire following 
the victory. Without passing final judgment as to the relative merits 
of the English and American systems of study, he balances the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the English self-discipline against the 
American collegiate imposed discipline. During the year he saw 
comparatively little violation of the prohibition law, and attributed 
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such violation to the novelty of the forbidden or the example of 
elders. He comments upon the large number of American college 
and university men going into business. And he closes his “‘impres- 
sions’ with pleasing observations on the international value of such 
undergraduate fellowships from England to America as that pro- 
vided in the Henry Davison bequest for appointments to Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. Allin all, it isa pleasant book for one interested 
in an English undergraduate point of view. 

In 1923, Robert Cooley Angell, now assistant professor of sociology 
in the University of Michigan, began a study of undergraduate life 
in our universities. His point of departure was his own under- 
graduate observations; and his laboratory was the University of 
Michigan. ‘The fact that his conclusions, embodied in The Campus, 
have been gone over and criticized by undergraduates and teachers in 
other universities suggests that they are of more than local value. In 
scope, the book includes chapters upon the general character of 
undergraduate life, the roots of contemporary conditions, learning, 
home life, athletics, campus activities, recreation, self-support, re- 
ligion, and morale. Intelligent use has been made of reports pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of this Association during the past decade. 
And several tables in the appendix indicate the social and economic 
background, the relation between employment and scholorship, and 
the interest in reading of five hundred unselected students entering 
Michigan in 1924. But the ultimate value of the book resides in 
the fact that the conclusions most worth while are the result of trench- 
ant observations, sound analysis, and sympathetic insight rather 
than of statistical tables. The book as a whole illustrates the ad- 
vantage of observing comprehensively and in perspective facts that 
ordinarily come to our attention only as isolated details. 

In brief, he finds the most notable characteristics of American life 
as they affect the university undergraduate: a disorganization in 
thinking, commercialism, haste, and externalism, meaning by this 
last superficiality in life and thought. He finds that the dominant 
desire of the student is for self-expression. He considers the greatest 
problem that of discovering intellectual interests that will develop 
self-expression and that at the same time will make a popular appeal 
comparable to that of athletics and campus activities. But he real- 
izes that the whole problem is a complex one and that to effect a 
radical reform a change in American life is necessary. 

As one reads the book, he realizes that the state university at least 
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is becoming a great middle-class institution. The low level of intel- 
lectual interest, the little reading, the superficial conversation, the 
enormous interest in athletics, the shift from the cultural to the 
immediately practical in undergraduate interests, all represent more 
or less the point of view of the upper economic classes in the world. 
Professor Angell’s close to the chapter on ‘“‘Contemporary Conditions” 
is sufficiently challenging to warrant quoting here: 


If our universities received men and women mainly from the most 
cultured families on the one hand, or from the poorer classes on the 
other, we should probably find a real desire for learning, because of 
a keen realization of the necessity for solving contemporary problems. 
As it is, most of our students come from a class of families having none 
too great intellectual curiosity and, above all, from a group which 
is eminently satisfied with things as they are and which registers a 
vehement and uncritical protest against any change in the existing 
order. It is small wonder that the sons and daughters have not 
realized the need for constructive thinking. 


Speaking again of the large state universities, he finds the seat 
of the trouble within the institution a prodigious increase in size 
without accompanying provisions for ‘‘humanizing”’ the system. 
“The freshmen throngs which yearly besiege our campuses require 
large classes, formal testing of knowledge, credit by hours, grading 
systems, absence reports, warnings and probations—things which 
contribute nothing toward making education more vital.”” As an 


’ antidote to the tradition of apathy toward academic work, and to 


develop a corresponding interest in other matters, he suggests that 
the faculty study the self-assertive impulses in undergraduate nature. 
He posits as a basic principle that “‘a sense of self-expression in aca- 
demic work is essential to a high degree of intellectual interest.” 
To such experiments as orientation courses, sectioning on the basis 
of ability and others recommended by The American Association of 
University Professors, he adds a suggestion by President Little of 
Michigan “‘that contests might be held in the writing of short stories, 
essays, plays, and poetry, in mechanical inventions, in scientific 
research, in drawing and architecture, in arts, and even in social work. 
During the summer, undergraduates might be given the opportunity 
to prepare original papers in natural history, economic geography, 
ethnology, and other subjects which would be studied by university 
expeditions. Achievement in these fields would mean that one 
possessed marked individuality and exceptional initiative. The 
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successful ones would therefore be honored by undergraduates as 
grinds are not.” 

He summarizes well the evils of academic commercialization in 
athletics. With the youthful impression of Columbus—Undergradu- 
ate indicated above, compare his inclusion of the pertinent and search- 
ing criticism by Lord Bryce: 

This is a strange inversion of what might be expected in a high civi- 
lization, and a strange perversion of the true spirit of university life. 
It is not an encouraging symptom. It reminds one of that inordinate 
passion for the sports of the amphitheatre, and especially for chariot 
racing, which grew more and more intense with the decadence of art 
and literature and national spirit in the Roman Empire. What does 
civilization mean, except that we realize more and more the superi- 
ority of the mind over the body? 

Again, reflect upon the trenchant comparison of a young English- 
man more objective and critical than the Princeton freshman from 
Harrow and quoted by Professor Angell, with reference to campus 
activities: 

In England you go to a university to develop yourself, while in 
American you go to a university to distinguish yourself. There 
you have a wealth of difference. In America a boy is always en- 
deavoring to gain some outward sign of achievement, to make the 
college paper, to make one of the clubs or fraternities, to make the 
football team. The center of gravity is in the world of action much 
more than in the world of thought. 


Professor Angell expresses what many have long recognized when 
he states that there are a great many young men and women working 
to pay all or part expenses ‘“‘whose enthusiasm for learning is very 
slight. Many, having in mind the prestige and social position 
which a college career affords, are willing to work to secure them. 
Some are attracted by the more or less fictitious glamour of college 
life as portrayed in magazine stories and newspaper articles. They 
are less concerned with higher education than with the joyful exis- 
tence pictured.” 

To the lack of religious interest among undergraduates he attributes 
two causes: the growth of the scientific and critical point of view, 
and the speedy and external character of American life. Space 
does not permit more than mention of his attempt to defend edu- 
cational institutions against the charge that capital unduly influ- 
ences the nature and the quality of the teaching (pp. 215-8). I 
believe that the average reader will not find the defense convincing. 
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With reference to another topic, he finds the balance of evidence in 
favor of co-education as a wholesome influence. 

His penetrating comment on the greatest lack in the undergradu- 
ate of today fittingly closes this review: 


That adjustment of the individual to the whole of life which con- 
stitutes one’s personal religion is closely akin to, if not identical with, 
morale in its widest and deepest sense. ‘Thie person who has attained 
an adjustment both satisfying and lasting feels a oneness with the 
universe which enables him to rise superior to earthly trials. It isa 
lamentable fact that university men and women possess little of this, 
the highest type, of morale. They have arrived at a fairly adequate 
moral synthesis in regard to immediate personal relations; a quite 
inadequate one with respect to their relation to society in general; 
and they can hardly be said to have more than a start toward a uni- 
versal synthesis. Life moves so rapidly for them and brings with 
it so many changing situations that they have been unable to gather 
its vital elements together into any orderly whole. 


In 1926, shortly after Glenn Frank became president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he appointed a commission to study the educa- 
tional policy of the entire institution. ‘““The commission began with the 
first two years of the College of Letters and Science, and in accordance 
with its recommendation the faculty authorized a group of teachers, 
in cooperation with a group of students, to formulate and to test, 
under experimental conditions, suggestions for the improvement 
of methods of teaching, the content of study, and the determining 
conditions of undergraduate liberal education.”” It was further 
agreed that the teachers were to have a free hand and that the stu- 
dents who satisfied the requirements as to standards were to receive 
credit for the first two years of college work in the new curriculum. 
During the past year such an experiment has been initiated under 
the supervision of Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, formerly president 
of Amherst, who had associated with him twelve instructors and 
somewhat more than one hundred freshmen. The general outlines 
of this plan are presented by Professor Meiklejohn in the bulletin, 
The Experimental College; a résumé, by an editorial board of twenty- 
six students in The First Year of the Experimental College; and an 
intelligent and sympathetic observer’s estimate by Professor Lovett 
in ‘Meiklejohn at Madison.”’ Space does not permit extended analy- 
sis of the work of the first year in the study of Greek civilization, nor 
of the varied intellectual activities into which the students entered on 
their own initiative. Suffice it to state here on the basis of the 
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reports, that Professor Angell and President Little should find in 
their neighboring state university a constructive experiment based 
on the idea of the fullest possible initiative and self-expression among 
the undergraduates, in intellectual matters. 

In the September issue of Harpers, William Bennett Munro, Pro- 
fessor of Municipal Government at Harvard and a trustee of Clare- 
mont College, California, makes an iconoclastic appraisal of the 
various experiments being tried out on undergraduates today, with 
the conclusion that there is no substitute “for earnest, enthusiastic, 
capable men in the faculty and in the student body.’’ Every intel- 
ligent person will agree as to the soundness of this statement and as 
to the importance of ‘“‘more earnest concentration upon the vital 
issue of personnel.’’ But since he makes no suggestions as to the very 
important problem of the content of a curriculum and the best 
approach to it, he leaves us at the close just where we were at the 
beginning. 


A New ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, edited 
inclusively by Herbert Coleridge, Frederick James Furnivall, James 
A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley, William H. Craigie, and C. T. Onions, 
Oxford University Press, vols. I-x, 1884-1928. 

The New English Dictionary is the greatest single project in the 
history of English and American scholarship. In view of its recent 
completion, this fact alone justifies devoting a brief section to it 
in this Bulletin. Actual publication of the Dictionary was begun 
in 1884; the concluding section was published in April, 1928. But 
according to a recent review in the London Times, this dictionary in 
its origin goes back to the liberating movement that created London 
University in the early decades of the last century. The project was 
initiated by the Philological Society, an off-shoot of the University 
College. Specifically, it owes its existence to a paper read before the 
Society in November, 1857, by Dean Trench, ‘On Some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries.’ Dictionary making in the modern 
sense of employing quotations to illustrate the use of words goes back 
to Johnson, the lexicographer and literary dictator of the mid- 
eighteenth century. But he did not quote from authors earlier than 
Spenser or Shakespeare. Richardson in the early nineteenth century 
went back to Chaucer and other writers in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Up to the time that Dean Trench read this paper, the 
“idea was that only a kind of supplement to Johnson and Richardson 
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was necessary.”” He pointed out that the older dictionaries were 
so lacking in illustrations and so incomplete in the history of the 
use of a word from its entry into the language, that it was decided 
to consider a scheme for a completely new English dictionary. On 
the basis of the historical principles employed: ‘“The dictionary is, 
in so far as it has been possible to make it, a record of the English 
tongues from the eighth century to the present day, omitting only 
those early words which did not survive the eleventh century, and a 
certain portion of the newer vocabulary which is either too technical 
or too trival to merit the space which would have to be expended on 
it.” 

Space forbids more than bare mention of the interesting and im- 
portant aspects of the story of its making. If the dictionary was to 
register all the words in the English language, a vast amount of litera- 
ture still in manuscript had to be made accessible and examined. 
With this fact is bound up the great work of Furnivall in founding the 
Early English Text Society, the Chaucer Society, and the English 
Dialect Society. The editors emphasize their indebtedness to the 
great body of unpaid, voluntary workers in England and its posses- 
sions, in America, and on the Continent. ‘Through this source there 
came to the central office to be checked and examined millions of 
classified slips containing illustrations of uses of words from the 
whole field of English literature. Only through this assistance was 
the completion of this gigantic task made humanly possible. 

In mathematical summary, the dictionary records 414,825 words, 
with about 500,000 definitions and 1,827,306 illustrative quotations 
chronologically arranged from the first appearance of the word in 
the language. The project represents an expenditure of one and a 
half million dollars. A supplement of new words is already in prepa- 
ration. All interested in English scholarship will hope that a complete 
history of this great project will be written soon. As a final word, 
it is of more than passing interest that Sir Wm. A. Craigie, one of the 
six editors, has recently joined the staff of the University of Chicago, 
where he is to have editorial charge of compiling a proposed dictionary 
of English as it has been written and spoken in America from the 
landing of the Pilgrims to the present day. 


RECEIVED FOR REviEw.—R. L. Kelly (ed.), The Effective College, 
Association of American Colleges; Earl Hudelson (ed.), Problems of 
College Education, University of Minnesota Press; T. L. Kelley, 
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Crossroads in the Mind of Man, Stanford University Press; Charles 
W. Eliot—The Man and His Beliefs, with a biographical study by 
William Allan Neilson, Harpers; W. Y. Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt 
in Politics, Macmillan. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE CoMEDY oF LEADERSHIP.—Not very long ago one of our 
largest American universities sent out a questionnaire to about 
one hundred fifty colleges in an effort to determine what qualifications, 
if any, besides previous intellectual training, they were demanding 
of candidates for entrance. Most of these colleges were not attempt- 
ing to restrict enrolment, yet fifty of them replied that men were 
admitted not only on the basis of their knowledge of so-called entrance 
subjects but that qualities of leadership also were required. . . 

When an American professor is called upon to recommend a can- 
didate for one of the Rhodes scholarships at Oxford, he is requested 
totestify not only tothe candidate’s scholarship and to his manly quali- 
ties but also to his possession of these same qualities of leadership. 
I confess I have always been somewhat embarrassed by this opposition 
which is being set up in the colleges between their good scholars and 
their leaders. It used to be assumed that a man who stood at the 
head of his class was a leader. ‘Thirty or forty years ago we did not 
embarrass a lad by calling him this big name, but we expected most 
from the men who, in college, had learned most about physics or 
chemistry or Latin or mathematics or medicine or law. If a student 
had done this, we thought he was qualified to take his place in the 
world. Now we expect something quite different, and in addition 
to or in default of scholarly aptitude the colleges are accepting some- 
thing else as just as good, or possibly a little better. 

It is quite proper that we should require of candidates for 
higher education something more than mere book learning. ..No 
criminal is so dangerous as an educated criminal. It is for 
this reason that from time immemorial colleges have demanded of 
candidates for admission a certificate of good character. In these 
piping times of ours we are, however, setting up another hurdle. 
We are requring in addition evidence of leadership. . . 

The attempt to determine aptitude for college on the basis of 
qualities of leadership has, on the whole, not been a success. Leaders 
at the age of sixteen have become altogether too common. They 
are a drug on the academic market. But many of the colleges are 
unwilling to let well enough alone, and they are insisting not only 
that their youthful candidates be leaders when they enter college 
but they have been telling these same young mien that it is the pri- 
mary purpose of the college to develop these qualities of leadership 
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still farther and so make them irresistible. A comparison of the 
statements made by the founders of some of our oldest American 
colleges with the statements of some of their recent successors will indi- 
cate quite clearly the change which has come over this country in its 
attitude toward the function of higher education. The preamble to 
the charter of Harvard College, bearing the date May 31, 1650, reads: 

WHEREAS, through the good hand of God, many well-devoted 
persons have been, and daily are, moved and stirred up to give and 
bestow sundry gifts. . . for the advancement of all good literature, 
arts, and sciences in Harvard College. . . and all other necessary pro- 
visions that may conduce to the education of the English and Indian 
youth of this country in knowledge and godliness. . . 

It will be found that the word “‘leadership”’ is strikingly absent from 
these sober, old-fashioned documents; yet in those days the per- 
centage of the population that went to the colleges was severely 
restricted by the conditons of pioneer life. I do not believe that the 
phrase will be found in the acts creating the older state universities. 
It is different in many of the colleges of recent foundation. All 
must now have a college training. The prospectus of a women’s 
college in the South tells us: 

In order to meet the needs of the present day every young woman 
should, if possible, receive a thorough education. 

A struggling college in the Central South prints the following 
statement of its educational ideals: 

“We therefore favor the policy of selecting carefully all students, 
this selection to be made on the basis of moral character, intellectual 
fitness and preparation, qualities of leadership.” 

In the Middle West also this rich promise is held out, and a college 
there not only “‘offers a most unique opportunity for the development 
of community leadership’ but it conducts seminar courses in ‘‘Chris- 
tian leadership” as well. It would be monotonous to multiply such 
quotations which would merely ring the changes on this newfangled 
word now heard on all sides in academic circles. 

First of all, we should recognize frankly that the percentage of our 
population to which we are attempting to give higher education is 
immensely larger than it is in the most highly civilized and education- 
ally best organized European countries. In 1925 Great Britain, with 
a population of 43,000,000, had about 46,000 men enrolled in its 
institutions of higher learning. Germany, with 63,000,000,< had 
68,000 such students. France, with 40,000,000 in 1924, had 53,000 
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aspirants to higher education. At the same time in the United States 
with 117,000,000, we had 664,266; that is, with a population twice 
that of Germany, which has always been keenly interested in scholar- 
ship, we in this country had ten times as many college students. 

“Come to us,’’ the college says to the eager lad, ‘‘and we will make 
you a leader. You will have four years of college life thrown in.” 

Is it any wonder that more than 700,000 of them are now in the 
colleges and that too large a percentage are disappointed and unhappy 
failures? We have overdone it. We have made it all too easy and 
promising. President Angell, of Yale, put the case very forcibly 
before the superintendents of schools in his address before the 
National Education Association at its recent meeting in Boston: 

“The whole political-educational conception under which we are 
working is too largely that a college or university education is open 
at little or no cost to any one of moderate capacity and still more 
moderate powers of application. ‘There is little or no sense of privi- 
lege about it and practically no sense of obligation. Merely to mul- 
tiply the number of college-trained youths who go back into the com- 
munity with no vivid feeling of duty to capitalize for the benefit of 
the commonwealth the training they have received, is quite as likely 
to prove a curse as a blessing for the state. . .”’ 

Some months ago I stopped in to visit a friend who is the dean of 
a college which several years ago was forced to restrict its enrolment 
rather drastically. My friend apologized for being so busy and ex- 
plained that the college had just ended its mid-year examinations a 
week before. 

“You see, I am calling in my failures. I am dismissing my 
leaders.” He smiled sadly when he said this. 

I believe it is fair to say that the class officers in freshman classes in 
college are chosen in overwhelming majority from the members of 
the football squad. ‘This is neither vicious nor unnatural, but it 
results often in the situation to which my unhappy colleague had called 
attention. Even if we did succeed in obtaining those regarded as 
leaders in the high schools, we should not necessarily be getting the 
candidates best suited to profit by higher education. 

I am not attempting to lay down here what the proper qualifications 
for admission to college should be. I do not believe that they should 
be exclusively scholastic. There should be evidence, if a man is to 
be educated at the expense of others, that such education will redound 
to the benefit of his fellows. What I wish to show here is that the 
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colleges at present are suffering from an overemphasis upon the idea 
of leadership and that a man of twenty-two who goes back to his com- 
munity with an exaggerated confidence in his ability as a leader will 
be of very little use to himself and of none to the community. 

Fortunately, however, most undergraduates of the present are 
thicker-skinned. Upon such the everlasting talk of leadership at 
high-school and college commencements makes little impression. 
There is so much nonsense in the air nowadays that they have es- 
tablished a toleration to it. They can resist a good deal of it, even 
where it comes as in this case, from above. They often have more 
common sense than their elders. ‘They know that a leader is one who 
has followers. The 2000, 5000, or 10,000 men in any one college can- 
not all be leaders. Only the straggling faculty would be left to follow 
them. Even this country, which has less than 30,000 names in 
“Who's Who,” cannot make a place for the 700,000 reputed leaders 
now in the colleges, and where would we be if all these leaders ever 
started to march in different directions? 

A boy who gives himself whole-heartedly to the round of his daily 
duties with the idea of performing them as well as he possibly can will 
develop those qualities of manliness, persistence, and loyalty which 
are the basis of character. On the other hand, a boy who is too much 
concerned with developing his talents for leadership often regards his 
humdrum work in college or later in the office as secondary, and neg- 
lects the immediate and sometimes uninviting task before him. 
The young man in college who, regardless of what his fellows may 
think of him, devotes himself to the study of chemistry with the in- 
tention of penetrating the mysteries of Nature will, after very many 
long years, perhaps when he is fifty, be recognized by other chemists 
asaleader. He may become a leader only if he forgets all about lead- 
ership and tries merely to make of himself a good chemist. So it 
will be with any man who earnestly studies English or mathematics 
or medicine, or any other subject for its own sake. 

With regard to leadership, it is strikingly true that he who loses his 
life shall save it. We have put the cart before the horse and must 


unhitch and start over again. We must begin the necessary process 


of deflating higher education. One of our first steps, if we are to get 
back upon a sound-money basis, will be to get rid of this unfortunate 
and often pernicious nonsense about leadership. 
CHRISTIAN Gauss, Princeton University, 
Saturday Evening Post 
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THE ErFrect OF COLLEGE ON THE STUDENT’s Minp.'—The first 
effect of college on the victim’s mind is a new sense of the difficulty 
of attaining knowledge. Whether they feel it to be of any value or 
not, whether they are A students or C students, they have an im- 
pression that the way of knowledge is difficult. Even their very talk 
of snap courses is an involuntary tribute to the mental stamina needed 
to pass the average course offered. 

Amid all the criticism of American education this can be said in 
its favor that the American student has a wholesome respect for the 
effort and concentration necessary to attain knowledge. He still 
has a magical faith, it is true, in the sporadic exercise of this effort 
and concentration. He may not yet have learned how to learn. 
But as he bumps his head against the gates of knowledge he begins to 
appreciate that they are heavy and the hinges are rusty and can only 
open slowly in response to exertion. 

The second effect of college on the student’s mind is genuine admira- 
tion for the scholar who can make his subject live. ‘The genuine teachers 
in the schools and colleges of the United States have probably more 
enthusiastic friends than any other class of people in the country. 
This is true not merely in the case of their star students, but also of 
their very ordinary scholars. . . 

The third result of college on the student’s mind is a great distaste 
for the parade of scholarship. If you know anything you are at liberty 
to use it if you can, but do not talk about it. This reticence is carried 
almost to a fault... Yet it should not deceive you into thinking that 
the substance of real knowledge is despised. It is only the pre- 
tentious parade they dislike. 

The fourth effect of college is that most students lose the power of 
meditation. ‘They are so used to skimming through their assigned 
reading that they never can pause long enough to let any literary at- 
mosphere or great idea have an opportunity to make its full assault 
on their minds. 

Their professors each seem to have the idea that their subject is 
the only one in the curriculum, and the assignments do not give the 
boy a chance to lose himself in their problems or landscapes. They 
rush through. . . 

Wisdom is born in meditation. This is as true of science as it is 
of the arts. The swallowing of facts and disgorging them again is 

| Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cambridge 
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almost as useless a way of spending time as the continuing dealing of 
successive packs of cards. 

The crystallization of facts into wisdom takes place in the quiet- 
ness of the human spirit. This is the reason why the essential in 
any art cannot be taught... 

Our whole educational system is founded on two ideas: (1) that 
people must be forced to work with their heads, and (2) that it is 
the duty of the teachers to keep track of the roots of wisdom in the 
pupil’s mind by constantly dragging them up to daylight to see 
how they are growing. 

What is forgotten is the biological fact that all roots hate daylight. 
Examinations, diplomas, degrees are all daylight. They are founded 
on the false assumption that ‘‘ye shall know them by their roots.” 
This is a misreading of the text. The original reads ‘Ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” The degree worth while is given by the world. 
Degrees ought to be given by a college to alumni who make good. 

We are growing up as a nation and the time is coming near when we 
can say to students: ‘‘Come to college and get all you can. Here 
are students who have been touched with the divine fire of the love 
of knowledge. They are typical learners and are called professors. 
Come and associate with them and see if you can catch from them 
any of their technique and enthusiasm. Discussion is the only valid 
form of examination. Discovery of new wisdom is the only academic 
reward.” 

I was greatly delighted in reading that wise old German educator, 
Jean Paul Richter, to find that he kept a book in which he noted not 
the mistakes but every semblance of an original idea evolved by any 
member of his class. ‘The first entry in his book was this from a boy 
twelve years old: ‘‘Man is imitated by four things, an echo, a shadow, 
an ape, and a mirror.” Now if the meditative ideals of education 
ever become possible this portfolio of ideas will come to be the stand- 
ard in every classroom. When prospective employers ask for in- 
formation about students the professor, instead of saying he is a 
bachelor of arts, will turn to his file and say: “Here is a poem he 
wrote! Here is an original solution for a geometric problem. Here 
is an appraisal of the Napoleonic era. These things will give you 
some idea of the quality of his mind.’”’ Of course you will say, before 
this happens the world as well as the college will have to be changed. 
True, and the function of the college is to change the world. 

J Epcar Park, Wheaton College 
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FREEDOM IN STATE UNIVERSITIES.'—It has seemed proper to state 
thus fully the dominant issues in university life in order to afford a 
background for the consideration of two movements which have 
lately grown powerful for Minnesota, and which are causing deep 
concern not alone to the friends of the University, but to the most 
thoughtful students of education all over the state. ‘These two move- 
ments are first, the tendency of certain groups to impose limitations 
upon university teaching in the interest of their particular beliefs, 
and second, the tendency to place the control of university expendi- 
tures into the hands of special budgetary or finance officers, thus 
removing the control from the hands of boards of regents. 

In discussing the above two movements we must never lose sight 
of the fact that there is and should always be a check upon any public 
institution and certainly a state university must be responsive to 
the conditions and the spirit of the times in which it works and lives. 
It cannot set itself apart from the social order which gives it life 
and which furnishes it with its strength and sustenance. It cannot 
maintain a “‘holier than thou”’ attitude in its relations to the public. 
It is a creature of the public and it is maintained to serve the public. 
But herein lies a very vital distinction which some do not always rec- 
ognize. An individual corporation, a group, a sect, or a class may 
not represent the public and when any one of these brings pressure 
to bear upon a public agency and that agency responds to its request 
the agency may in fact cease to be a public agency. And again, the 
control of expenditures carries actual control of policies with it, and 
no finance commission nor budgetary officer is likely to be so well 
qualified to determine policies for a university as is a board of regents. 

One of the most influential of the pressures which the University 
experienced during the past year came from the advocates of funda- 
mentalism, who sought to prevent the teaching of evolution in the 
University. It seems proper to record here the essential facts and 
principles of the effort of that group to have the state legislature pass 
an anti-evolution bill. . . 

The president of the University spoke as a special representative 
of the institution which would be most seriously affected by the pro- 
posed law. “I am opposed to this bill for the reason that it is con- 
trary to the genius of American life. The unparalleled progress of 
American civilization during its brief one hundred fifty years has been 
possible because of the freedom of teaching in the schools and 
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colleges. It is true that there have been occasional manifestations 
of intolerance when the schools have suffered, but always, every- 
where, and in the long run the spirit of freedom in speech, in the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and in the pursuit of truth has emerged 
triumphant. The spirit of America cannot survive in an atmosphere 
of intolerance or of blind adherence to the doctrines of any group... 

“From the foundation of the state University until our day, the 
state has bestowed upon it an even greater endowment than support 
funds by the freedom it has given its teaching. In that freedom, 
a great university has been built up. Men have joined its faculty 
and men have stayed on its faculty because they have found Minne- 
sota freer than many another university from hampering influences, 
We must never forget at the university nor in legislative halls that 
our support comes from men and women of all shades of belief. You 
and we are the joint trustees on behalf of Christians of many sects, 
orthodox and heterodox, conservative and liberal, trinitarian and 
unitarian, of men with religion and of men with no religion. If one 
group has a right to organize and control the University, then all 
have; that being true, there will no longer be any university with 
freedom to serve all and to control its own destiny. When that right 
is gone then its most priceless possession has been lost. It might 
lose everything else and still survive; but if this right is lost, its days 
are numbered. When the scholar who opens the minds of his pupils 
is called upon to surrender his intellectual integrity, when he is re- 
strained by a statute which prescribes and proscribes what he may 
and may not teach, then the scholar becomes a hypocrite in the eyes 
of his pupils and the victim of an intellectual bondage that destroys 
his self-respect, and civilization enters upon the process of self- 
destruction. When the spirit of scholarship goes out of a university, 
the soul of the institution dies. The university will then no longer 
be a republic of free minds engaged in the high calling of training the 
youth of a great commonwealth for the exercise of intelligent citizen- 
ship... 

“This brings me to the third reason why this bill should not be 
passed. It should fail because it will not tend to hold more secure 
the religious faith of our students...Such mistaken legislation as is 
here proposed will only widen the possible differences between the 
older and the younger generations and increase the disrespect for law 
which is one of our chief concerns. As for religion, this proposed law 
can only injure it by its attempt to legislate about matters which only 
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experts are entitled to pass an opinion upon after weighing available 
scientific evidence for and against.. . 

“TI am opposed to this bill for the reason that I can think of no 
reasonable justification for it. It will stifle learning, cripple research, 
destroy intellectual integrity; doom the University to mediocrity 
or less, and it will not make students more religious. It involves the 
intrusion of a principle into education, that of passing upon the valid- 
ity of facts by legislation, that is pernicious in the extreme. It will 
place the control of the University in the hands of an effective minor- 
ity. Whenever the control of the University in any form passes into 
the hands of an outside group or class, its life blood ceases to flow 
freely and its work and usefulness are retarded. Scholars when they 
once learn the true inwardness of such a university, will shun that 
university as they would a house with a small-pox sign on it. To 
pass this bill will be tantamount to serving notice on the scholars of 
America, if they value their reputation and their peace and happiness 
to keep away from Minnesota. 

“Let us reincarnate the spirit of the fifties and early seventies of 
the last century and let us say to those who seek to destroy that 
spirit, you shall not crucify the spirit of tolerance, of truth seeking 
and truth telling so long as the blood of the pioneers flows in our 
veins. Let the doubtful honor of striking a blow at free schools and 
the principles upon which our government rests pass to such com- 
munities and states as do not know how to cherish and defend them.” 

It is gratifying to record that after the hearing the bill was reported 
out by the committee in the Senate and defeated by a vote of 55 to 7. 
The bill was never reported out to the House of Representatives. 

A year ago in my annual report I called especial attention to the 
second movement mentioned above. In Minnesota it took the form 
of a law providing for the creation of a State Department of Adminis- 
tration and Finance, as part of a scheme for the reorganization of 
the state government. This act was passed by the 1925 Legislature. 
It created a Department of Administration and Finance and placed 
it under the supervision and control of a Commission of Adminis- 
tration and Finance. The purpose of the act is to bring about a 
simplification and a unification of the functions of state government, 
and to supervise and control the expenditures of the several officials 
and departments and agencies of the state government and of the 
institutions under the control of the commission. . . 

The law states: “‘No appropriation to any official, department, or 
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agency of the state government or to any institution under its con- 
trol, shall become available for expenditure thereby during any 
quarterly period of the fiscal year or other less than quarterly period 
thereof fixed by rule of the commission, until such official department, 
agency, or institution shall have submitted to the commission an 
estimate in advance, in such form as the commission shall prescribe 
for such quarterly or other period as the case may be, next ensuing, 
of the amount required for each activity to be carried on and each 
purpose for which money is to be expended during said period and 
until such estimate shall have been approved by the commission.”’ 

The commission apparently has full power, under the law, to re- 
quire a pre-audit of all moneys belonging to any institution, agency, or 
department of the state and, after money has once been appropriated, 
to prevent any expenditure except with the consent of the commission. 

It will be recalled that the president expressed certain apprehen- 
sions at the time this law was passed with reference to its application 
to the University. It seemed then that the Department of Adminis- 
tration and Finance could, under the law, become a superboard in 
control of the University. These apprehensions are now beginning 
to be realized. The Department of Administration and Finance has 
not only questioned the expenditure of money for purposes for which 
the Board of Regents has allotted it, it has presumed to define both 
politics and procedures of the Board of Regents and to instruct the 
board as to what it may do and may not do in certain instances. The 
Board of Regents thus becomes a board without power. It can con- 
sider and make recommendations to the Commission of Adminis- 
tration and Finance which becomes the final judge as to the action to 
be taken. This, in effect, means that the Board of Regents is with- 
out authority to administer the University. 

The principle that those who control the finances also determine 
the policies of the institution, whether it be educational or otherwise, 
has been universally accepted. If the Board of Regents can no longer 
administer the income of the University in ways which the board 
believes will best promote the interests of the institution, it becomes 
impotent. If in all questions of policy involving the use of funds it 
must defer to a commission entirely outside of its organization, than 
that commission becomes the ruling force within the institution. . . 

Massachusetts has tried a similar plan. There was so much inter- 
ference with the administration of the College of Agriculture that it 
lost in outlook and in efficiency to such an extent that the president, 
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perhaps the leading American authority on rural education, finally 
gave up in despair and sought work elsewhere. 

In Illinois where a system of reorganization of the state govern- 
ment was introduced under Governor Lowden’s régimé, the state 
university was exempted on the grounds that it had an efficient board, 
that its finances were subjected to inspection, that its financial re- 
ports were issued regularly, and that it was directly responsible to 
the people of the state for its administration. All these things are 
true of the University of Minnesota. 

Furthermore, the University of Minnesota is a constitutional uni- 
versity. It was created by a constitutional act and the power of the 
Board of Regents is defined by the constitution. It is my opinion 
that the act providing for the establishment of a Department of 
Administration and Finance controlling the University contravenes 
the constitution. . . 

The law grants the commission power to determine the classes, 
grade, and titles of the employees and to fix their salaries. The State 
Commission has not undertaken to do this with the University but 
there seems to be no good reason why it could not, if the law creating 
it is constitutional. To do this or to attempt this would destroy the 
very life of the institution. 

Minnesota has at present what is regarded as the most effective 
method of ‘administration for a university. The Board of Regents is 
in no sense a political board while the Department of Administration 
and Finance is a political board, for the reason that its members re- 
tain their positions at the will and pleasure of the governor. The 
entire personnel of the Department of Administration and Finance 
may be changed whenever a new governor is elected or at any time 
that any governor desires to change it. Such a thing seems unbe- 
lievable, if not impossible, in the case of the Board of Regents. There 
is not a single instance so far as I know where a state university has 
been placed under the administration of some outside agency of this 
sort that it has not suffered and lost ground. 

The money which the University expends annually is derived from 
several sources: the Federal Government, the state, fees from 
students, income from trust funds and gifts, as well as from the 
operation of its service enterprises. The Board of Regents as a con- 
stitutional board has, I believe, exclusive power and control over these 
revenues. It certainly seems difficult to understand how the control 
of the money which is derived from the Federal Government, the 
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income from trust funds created by gifts, fees from students, and the 
like can be turned over to the control of an agency like the Com- 
mission of Administration and Finance. If the Commission of 
Administration and Finance has such control then it means that an 
indefinite limitation is placed upon the Board of Regents with refer- 
ence to the acceptance of gifts...This is almost unthinkable. At 
any rate, one cannot believe that any such purpose or intent was in 
the minds of those who were responsible for the enactment of this 
particular law, and yet, such a thing as this is conceivable. 

The opinion of the commission seems to be that whenever gifts are 
accepted or fees increased that they should be regarded in each in- 
stance as an offset against state appropriations. Apparently, it is 
not clearly understood that gifts are accepted and fees increased to 
supplement the state’s appropriation and to enable the University 
to do things that it should do but cannot do within the limits of the 
state’s appropriations. . .It is my opinion also that, while working as 
harmoniously as possible, the two bodies should seek recourse through 
the courts to have determined by judicial decree the rights and func- 


tions of each body. 
L. D. CorrMan, University of Minnesota 


TOLERANCE AND THE COLLEGES . . . In intimate association with this 
release of the intellect, and in large part as a result thereof, came the 
emancipation of the individual from arbitrary control in spiritual 
relations. While accepted in principle at the time of the religious 
upheavals that accompanied and followed the Renaissance its reali- 
zation in practice has been slow. Even in this, our day, there are 
manifestations of religious intolerance and of a disposition to impose 
upon one group the faith of another or to restrict the liberties of those 
of a different faith. The precious heritage of religious freedom and its 
dissociation from political government was won at the cost of blood- 
shed and martyrdom. If it is to be preserved and to be realized 
more fully there is insistent need of renewed attention and of more 
resourceful support. The whole responsibility does not rest upon 
those who are professionally responsible for leadership in religious 
matters. It must be shared by all the agencies associated in the 
training for leadership in human affairs. The personnel of the re- 
spective agencies of higher education can do much in its lay capacity 
to cooperate with religious leaders in promoting liberality and toler- 
ance within as well as between the religious groups. A primary 
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problem, however, is the development of clearer vision and greater 
effectiveness in establishing the true relationships between the revela- 
tions of science, the revelations of religious experience, and the 
assumptions of religious theory. The universities, that have clus- 
tered about them, on or adjacent to their campuses, the theological 
schools of many different denominations are in a strategic position in 
this matter. The intellectual and the spiritual, the lay and the re- 
ligious, may be developed in an association that facilitates the in- 
tegration and reconciliation of the two within the individual and 
within and between groups. The segregation of religious training 
from the normalities of living and the separation of the prospective 
leaders in religious matters from the actualities of life are not con- 
ducive to the best results for either the intellectual or the spiritual 
interests of society... 

Even in countries born of revolution and with constitutions de- 
termined by revolutionary spirits, there are manifested tendencies 
toward undemocratic intolerance of those who attempt to change 
what is to that which might better be. If democracy is to be realized 
in practice, more devoted and competent leadership must become 
available in office as well as out of office in order that indifference and 
inertia may be lessened, and respect and confidence increased. . . 

The contributions of the agencies for higher education to the 
science and art of government have been manifold and significant. 
If democracy is to be saved from its weaknesses and inadequacies, 
even greater and more extensive service will have to be rendered by 
those divisions of higher education that assume professional respon- 
sibility for the training of leadership in the political and social sciences. 
While increasing application to research is essential and will always 
be essential, there is an urgency that is not sufficiently realized for 
the training of practitioners in the science and art of government. 
When political science has developed its applications in terms of 
practice in a manner and to a degree comparable to that which 
schools of engineering and agriculture have achieved in the appli- 
cation of the physica! and biological sciences, it will have more nearly 
realized the possibilites of its service to mankind. To require years 
of painstaking professional preparation for those who are to be per- 
mitted to build a bridge or attend to an individual who is ill is deemed 
wise and necessary. What specific preparation is required of those 
to whom democracy assigns the responsibility of determining such 
issues as those of peace and war? How are legislators qualified to 
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determine the range of intellectual freedom in educational institutions? 
How adequate is the preparation for effectively articulating govern- 
mental functioning with the intricate and elaborately organized 
economic and international relations of society? 
James C. MILLER, University of Pennsylvania, 
School and Society 


UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR FunctTion.—The universities are schools 
of education, and schools of research. But the primary reason for 
their existence is not to be found either in the mere knowledge con- 
veyed to the students or in the mere opportunities for research afforded 
to the members of the faculty. 

Both these funetions could be performed at a cheaper rate, apart 
from these very expensive institutions. Books are cheap, and the 
system of apprenticeship is well understood. So far as the mere im- 
parting of information is concerned, no university has had any 
justification for existence since the popularization of printing in the 
fifteenth century. Yet the chief impetus to the foundation of uni- 
versities came after that date, and in more recent times has even in- 
creased. 

The justification for a university is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting the young and the 
old in the imaginative consideration of learning. The university 
imparts information, but it imparts it imaginatively. At least this 
is the function which it should perform for society. A university 
which fails in this respect has no reason for existence. This atmos- 
phere of excitement, arising from imaginative consideration, trans- 
forms knowledge. Youth is imaginative, and if the imagination be 
strengthened by discipline this energy of imagination can in great 
measure be preserved through life. ‘The tragedy of the world is that 
those who are imaginative have but slight experience, and those who 
are experienced have feeble imaginations. Fools act on imagination 
without knowledge; pedants act on knowledge without imagination. 
The task of a university is to weld together imagination and experi- 
ence... 

In the modern complex social organism, the adventure of life can- 
not be disjoined from intellectual adventure. Amid simpler cir- 
cumstances, the pioneer can follow the urge of his instinct, directed 
toward the scene of his vision from the mountain top. But in the 
complex organizations of modern business the intellectual adventure 
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of analysis, and of imaginative reconstruction, must precede any 
successful reorganization. . . 

The universities have trained the intellectual pioneers of our civili- 
zation—the priests, the lawyers, the statesmen, the doctors, the 
men of science, and the men of letters. They have been the home 
of those ideals which lead men to confront the confusion of their 
present times... 

The way in which a university should function in the preparation 
for an intellectual career, such as modern business or one of the older 
professions, is by promoting the imaginative consideration of the 
various general principles underlying that career. Its students thus 
pass into their period of technical apprenticeship with their imagi- 
nations already practised in connecting details with general principles. 
The routine then receives its meaning, and also illuminates the prin- 
ciples which gave it that meaning. Hence instead of a drudgery issu- 
ing in a blind rule of thumb, the properly trained man has some hope 
of obtaining an imagination disciplined by detailed facts and by 
necessary habits. 

Thus the proper function of a university is the imaginative ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Apart from this importance of the imagi- 
nation, there is no reason why business men, and other professional 
men, should not pick up their facts bit by bit as they want them for 
particular occasions. A university is imaginative or it is nothing— 
at least nothing useful. . . 

The combination of imagination and learning normally requires 
some leisure, freedom from restraint, freedom from harassing worry, 
some variety of experiences, and the stimulation of other minds di- 
verse in opinion and diverse in equipment. Also there is required 
the excitement of curiosity, and the self-confidence derived from pride 
in the achievements of the surrounding society in procuring the 
advance of knowledge. Imagination cannot be acquired once and 
for all, and then kept indefinitely in an ice box to be produced periodi- 
cally in stated quantities. The learned and imaginative life is a way 
of living, and is not an article of commerce. 

It is in respect to the provision and utilization of these conditions 
for an efficient faculty that the two functions of education and re- 
search meet together in a university. Do you want your teachers to 
be imaginative? Then encourage them to research. Do you want 
your researchers to be imaginative? Then bring them into intellec- 
tual sympathy with the young at the most eager, imaginative period 
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of life, when intellects are just entering upon their mature discipline. 
Make your researchers explain themselves to active minds, plastic 
and with the world before them; make your young students crown 
their period of intellectual acquisition by some contact with minds 
gifted with experience of intellectual adventure. Education is dis- 
cipline for the adventure of life; research is intellectual adventure; 
and the universities should be homes of adventure shared in common 
by young and old. For successful education there must always be 
a certain freshness in the knowledge dealt with. It must either be 
new in itself or it must be invested with some novelty of application 
to the new world of new times. Knowledge does not keep any better 
than fish. You may be dealing with knowledge of the old species, 
with some old truth; but somehow or other it must come to the 
students, as it were, just drawn out of the sea and with the freshness 
of its immediate importance. 

It is the function of the scholar to evoke into life wisdom and 
beauty which, apart from his magic, would remain lost in the past. 
A progressive society depends upon its inclusion of three groups— 
scholars, discoverers, inventors. Its progress also depends upon the 
fact that its educated masses are composed of members each with a 
tinge of scholarship, a tinge of discovery, and a tinge of invention. 

In every faculty you will find that some of the more brilliant teach- 
ers are not among those who publish. Their originality requires for 
its expression direct intercourse with their pupils in the form of lec- 
tures, or of personal discussion. Such men exercise an immense in- 
fluence; and yet, after the generation of their pupils has passed away, 
they sleep among the innumerable unthanked benefactors of human- 
ity. Fortunately, one of them is immortal—Socrates. 

Thus it would be the greatest mistake to estimate the value of 
each member of a faculty by the printed work signed with his name. 
There is at the present day some tendency to fall into this error; and 
an emphatic protest is necessary against an attitude on the part of 
authorities which is damaging to efficiency and unjust to unselfish zeal. 

ALFRED NoRTH WHITEHEAD, Harvard University, 
Atlantic Monthly 


THe ENDOWED INSTITUTION AND PuBLic Epucation.'—By a de- 
lightful perversity of phrase, the English public school, so called, 


1 Address delivered at the Boston meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. 
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would on this side of the water be designated private, and the private 
American college or university is essentially public. All of which 
goes to show how little there isina name. Indeed, so far as concerns 
the American institutions of higher learning, if the overworked 
traveler from Mars were to be introduced without previous warning 
into some of our larger metropolitan institutions on private founda- 
tion and were then suddenly translated to certain of our tax-supported 
universities, he could discern few or no material differences, whether 
in aims or ideals or procedure, and certainly would encounter no 
external evidences of different sources of support. He would find 
both overcrowded with students; in both, many underpaid teachers; 
in both, an impenetrable thicket of student organizations largely 
monopolizing active student interest; in both, a rather noisy and 
naive student loyalty, chiefly centered in athletics; in both, a per- 
vasive faculty conviction that its members were boss-ridden by the 
administration and that the trustees were mainly opinionated ab- 
sentee creatures of the Wall Street interests or of the local Tammany 
organization. In both he would find some, though not too many, 
brilliant and powerful teachers; in both, a small group of scholars of 
distinction; in both, the great majority of the staff striving faithfully 
to discharge their full obligations. The privately endowed insti- — 
tutions undoubtedly contain a greater range of variation in the ex- 
tremes of type represented than can be detected between the two 
groups, public and private, taken en masse. In both groups there are 
instances of particular institutions with sharp individual peculiarities 
or characteristics. 

Before proceeding to certain more specific issues, it may be well 
to gain a general impression as to the relative magnitude of the in- 
terests involved in the two classes. 

The latest available report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education lists 913 institutions of higher education, a figure which is 
inclusive of professional schools of various kinds. Of the entire 
number, 769 are in private hands and 144 belong to the public. In 
other words, the privately supported group is more than five times 
as numerous as the other. In the endowed institutions were 290,000 
men and 176,000 women, a total of 466,000 or more. In the publicly 
supported institutions were 167,000 men and 89,000 women, a total 
of 256,000. That is to say, of the entire number of students, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent were in the private institutions and 35 per cent 
in the public institutions. 
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The figures just quoted disclose an astonishing contrast to the 
corresponding figures for secondary schools. I will not tire you with 
the statistics, but suffice it to say, as is generally well recognized, the 
public high school is in the overwhelming ascendency over the pri- 
vate or secondary academy, both as to the number in existence and 
as to the number of pupils enrolled. Assuming the accessible re- 
ports to be approximately correct, 93 per cent of the children are in 
the public secondary schools. Without more ado, this makes it 
clear that both public and private institutions of higher education 
receive the great mass of their students from these schools. A few 
of the older institutions on the Atlantic seaboard still get the larger 
number of their students from private preparatory schools, but in 
this respect they are eccentric to the rest of the country... 

We are so habituated to the public education idea that it hardly 
occurs to us that things were ever otherwise than they now are. 
Essentially, free public education and compulsory education up to 
a certain age has become a sort of fetish and is accepted as a cardinal 
principle in our political philosophy, which we challenge only when 
the bills begin to get uncomfortably large. Yet not only have private 
foundations usually led in the past, but even in recent times much of 
the best and most fruitful experimentation in the secondary and pri- 
mary field has been in privately supported schools. Indeed, there 
are not many public school systems in which even now these more 
venturesome programs can be readily entered upon. On the other 
hand, while much excellent pioneering has been carried out in the 
endowed colleges and universities, the state institutions have, many 
of them, shown great energy and initiative in employing progressive 
policies. This is especially true of the last decade... 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of the source from which 
educational resources are derived. Ultimately, the money all comes 
from the pockets of the citizens, in the one case more or less willingly 
and voluntarily, in the other case under the compulsion of taxation. 
Both groups are beholden to the constituencies which support them, 
the one group to federal, state, county, or city officials and the people 
behind them, the other to sectarian agencies, to patrons, or to alumni. 
If the one group is sometimes subject to outrageous political inter- 
ference—and one naturally thinks at once of Mr. McAndrew and his 
experiences with the eminent historical scholar who presides over the 
destinies of Chicago—the other has at times suffered not less from the 
palsying hand of religious bigotry and the indiscreet meddling of 
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graduates. No educational institution is or ever will be completely 
foolproof. . . 

I see no reason to doubt that in general these endowed institutions, 
with the exception of the first group described, tend to stress more, 
and perhaps more successfully, the ideals of a more purely liberal edu- 
cation, and that as a group the tax-supported institutions empha- 
size rather more the early preparation for particular callings, though 
I know not a few in which both the standpoint and the technique of 
liberalism are highly developed. 

These distinctions, such as they are, reflect neither credit nor dis- 
credit, except in the measure in which each institution adopts and 
enforces severe and searching methods to gain its ends. No matter 
how valid and how worthy the ideal of liberal education, if the actual 
procedure by which a college attempts to realize this purpose, results 
in a thin, vapid, spineless course of study as it often does, it will leave 
its victims untouched by most of the finer values of a liberal culture 
and wholly despoiled of the discipline of severe, continuous, and 
vitally motivated study. On the other hand, no vocational curricu- 
lum, taught by trade school methods and with a merely trade school 
outlook, can do what a college should do for its youth; whereas such 
a curriculum, illuminated by breadth of outlook, sound fundamental 
training, and inflexible thoroughness on the part of the teacher, may 
itself be essentially liberalizing in its effect, to say nothing of the 
admirable technical training which it may convey. Nor would I be 
understood in these comments to be criticizing the trade school— 
nothing is further from my intent—but its methods are not collegiate 
and should not be. 

The public and the endowed institutions alike have been facing one 
crisis upon which I wish to say a few words, namely, the overwhelm- 
ing increase in students... 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the extraordinary 
details regarding the character and the distribution of this recent 
increase, but the fact of its occurrence is obstinate and we have by 
no means approached the upper limit. If I correctly interpret the 
reports of the United States Commissioner of Education, the college 
student numbers more than tripled in the decade from 1914 to 1924. 
The figures earlier quoted indicate that the endowed institutions are 
already carrying the lion’s share of this load, and while some of the 
weaker ones still proselyte and are keen for more students, many of 
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the stronger ones have set limits and declined to receive applicants 
beyond such limits. . . 

How the public institution will meet this situation remains to be 
seen. You gentlemen who conduct the great school systems will 
undoubtedly exercise a marked influence on the policies adopted, 
and your colleagues in the state and municipal universities will have 
to settle the issue. You may resort increasingly to the junior college 
procedure, despite the acrimonious criticisms which this system has 
elicited and the small favor which it seems to enjoy in this part of 
our fair land. You may create new state universities or enlarge 
those which you have. You may create new municipal universities, 
But unless college entrance standards are changed sharply and very 
appreciably upward, the problem will have to be faced much more 
vigorously than it has up to this time been. . . 

I have long felt, and have more than once urged, without any gain 
in popularity, that, whatever may be said for giving young people a 
substantially free education through the high school period, there 
should be appreciably more severe and essentially competitive selec- 
tion of those who are to go on to higher education, particularly if this 
is to be at the expense of the state. I entertain this view not less in 
the interest of the young people affected by the procedure than as 
an item in my political philosophy. Approximately free education 
at the taxpayer's expense is only warranted if the state actually gets 
back value received in trained, disciplined and public-spirited citizens, 
Merely to multiply the number of college youth who go back into 
the community ranks with no vivid sense of obligation to capitalize 
for the benefit of the commonwealth the training they have received 
is quite as likely to prove a curse as a blessing for the state. More- 
over, to tax the less gifted merely to afford the more gifted oppor- 
tunity for sheer personal and selfish aggrandizement, whether of 
mind or of purse, commends itself to no thoughtful person. 

The mortality statistics of our institutions show a lamentably 
imperfect adjustment of entrance requirements to actual college 
demand. 

Some of the schools desire to be exempted entirely from any respon- 
sibility on the score of college entrance preparation. If students 
wish to go to college, well and good; let the colleges take them if they 
will. But let it be recognized that the school’s commanding obli- 
gation is to the great majority who do not go on to college and not to 
the small minority who do. Many school men, perhaps most of 
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them, do not believe that the course which is best for the college- 
bound youth is also best for the lad who is to stop his formal education 
on high school graduation, and they accordingly wish to be free of 
any obligation for meeting college entrance requirements. . . 

After all, our college population is one of extremely great consequence 
for the commonwealth, relatively small though it be in numbers, 
and it would be tragic to have the high school alienate itself wholly 
from this connection. Some give and take there must be as between 
the schools and the colleges, but there should be no complete breach, 
and I do not believe that on second thought either the school men or 
the supporting public would endorse it. The college authorities 
must be accorded some competency to speak on this matter, and, in 
my judgment at least, the entrance requirements of many of our 
collegiate institutions are educationally extremely reasonable. If 
they err, I believe it is on the side of too soft and too superficial de- 
mands, but this is a matter on which there may be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. I should deeply deprecate anything which would 
aggravate social class consciousness, and to hand over college prepara- 
tion exclusively to a group of private schools would certainly have 
this result. . . 

I believe that in all this matter the public school can most vitally 
help the college and the university, whether public or endowed, if it 
will assume as a part of its function a more active discouragement of 
young people who have neither the ability nor the attitude toward 
life and work to gain from the college anything of serious advantage. 
Many schools are taking on some responsibility for vocational guid- 
ance. Why in all conscience should they not advise against college 
those who are obviously unfit? Perhapsthey do. Ihopeso. They 
might serve a great public function and spare many a youth a wasted, 
unhappy experience. The colleges are all suffering from the invasion 
of young persons who have come for any one of a dozen motives re- 
mote from the desire to exploit those values that the college is es- 
tablished to conserve and promote. Some are there because parents 
have made it so unpleasant that to go is the lesser evil. Others want 
the athletic rewards the college holds out; others the social rewards 
and the supposed social prestige. Many are persuaded that business 
and professional success are furthered by friends at college, if not by 
college training, and so they take as little college as possible in order 
to get as much of the social life as possible. 

The critic of our college inquires, ““But why do you take these 
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youth?” It is a fair inquiry, and the answer is that many of us will 
not take such students if we know the facts. But some of these 
young people are quite clever enough to get by entrance examinations 
and other hurdles set up by ingenious college officials. . . 

After all, a country’s greatest resource is the untrained talent of 
its rising generation. To search this out and give it full opportunity 
is surely a good philosophy for a democracy. Whether we represent 
the endowed or the publicly supported institutions, there rests on 
all alike the imperative obligation to exercise to the uttermost such 
creative imagination, such wisdom and energy and devotion as we 
can command, to meet the bewildering educational needs of our time 
and people. If the greatest experiment in self-government ever un- 
dertaken by man is to avoid the pitfalls of pervasive vulgarity and 
meretricious ignorance, masquerading as sophisticated intelligence; 
if it is to survive the sinister influences of political corruption and 
commercial greed; if it is to come into its heritage of great intellectual 
and spiritual achievement, which shall furnish the indispensable 
counterpart and complement to its unprecedented material accumu- 
lations, it is chiefly to education that we must look. The develop- 
ment of that education will call for all those human qualities of cour- 
age and vision and self-sacrifice which we justly esteem most highly. 
We may well pray that we be not found wanting in this supreme test 
of our national life. 


James R. ANGELL, Yale University 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, ENGINEERING AND COMMERCE.—Several 
notable changes relative to curricula have taken place in the College 
of Engineering and Commerce. In the first place, responding to 
the demands of an industrial city, a course of study in Production 
Engineering on the cooperative basis has been established. It has 
also proved desirable to lengthen the alternate periods of study and 
outside work from three to nine weeks. This change offers the double 
advantage of enabling students to pursue their studies for a longer 
consecutive period and also to undertake more responsible work in 
the industries. During the senior year, the alternate periods have 
been increased to an entire semester for the same reasons. 

The College of Engineering and Commerce is confronted with a 
serious problem of inadequate preparation of students in such funda- 
mental subjects as mathematics. In order to obviate this difficulty 
a special class was organized during the summer of 1927 for students 
who wished to enter the courses of study in Engineering. ‘Those 
who did not do so were required to remain in college full time during 
the first semester. A rather small number of students enrolled in 
the summer group. Consequently, the solution of our problem may 
lie in requiring all freshmen in Engineering to attend full time during 
the first year. After they have been thoroughly grounded in their 
basic studies they will be in a better position to pursue the remainder 
of their courses on the cooperative basis. 

For much the same reasons it has already proved desirable to place 
the Commerce students on a full-time basis during their freshman 
year. Thereafter, those who show marked ability will be placed on 
the cooperative basis while the others will be required to pursue 
their courses on the full-time basis. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN WORKERS.— 
During the past summer a School for Women Workers in Industry 
was conducted at Barnard College as a separate unit within the 
general University Summer Session. This was something like the 
Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in Industry which 
has been carried on for the past five years, but differed in being 
adapted to non-resident students. Its aim was to offer to young 
women in industry opportunities for the study of economics, science, 
English, and other subjects as a means of understanding and enjoying 
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life. ‘The course was also planned and directed so that students 
might gain a clearer insight into the problems of industry and feel a 
more vital responsibility for their solution. The School was under 
the immediate direction of a joint Administrative Board containing 
five representatives of the University and five industrial workers. 
Miss Ernestine L. Friedmann, Professor of Economics in Rockford 
College, served as Supervisor. Barnard College provided the build- 
ings free of charge. The expenses of instruction and other costs 
were met by contributions. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, GENERAL SCIENCE CouRSsE.—Should a 
general science course be given in a college? Ifso, by whom? What 
is its chief value if given by the various department heads? Should 
those who have had general science in high school be excused? Are 
the physical sciences of more value than the social sciences, or of less 
value? 

These and other questions have been raised on the basis of two 
years’ experience at the University of Buffalo. Answers to some 
of these questions are offered tentatively on the basis of the unsigned 
answers to questions and the statements of one hundred twenty-five 
students, taken at random from those who took the course. 

First, it should be clear how the course was given. For the first 
semester, a committee representing the five physical science divisions 
divided up the subject matter so that lectures were given twice a 
week by different members. This was done with the intention of 
stressing the fundamental concepts, the more interesting recent de- 
velopments and problems in each field. Two additional hours a 
week were occupied by the students in small discussion and quiz 
groups, in which the lecture material and assignments from The 
Nature of the World and Man' were reviewed. 


The second-semester course covered the work of the social sciences 
in similar fashion (anthropology, sociology, economics, psychology, 
political history, and philosophy) with a similar arrangement of two 
lectures and two recitations each week. 

In general, there was strong endorsement of the “general science” 
course as a required course (for all except those in the premedical 
and predental curricula). Seventy-five per cent were glad they had 
taken it. Of all courses taken (of five courses), it was classed third 
in importance, English coming first and history second. Seventy-one 
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per cent consider it as of more value and importance than a language 
or mathematics. 

The relative importance of the physical and social science halves 
of the course varied according to the number of years of science 
courses taken in high school, and according to vocational interest. 
Apparently, the high school science courses do not overlap in such 
degree as to cover the general science course and hence render the 
work uninteresting. ‘The more high school science, the more value 
there is in the course as given, and the more interest in the physical 
science side. No doubt the difference is largely a matter of selection 
of the type of student, 7. ¢., students inclined towards science have 
taken more of it in high school and also prefer it in college. 

As would be expected, those planning to enter law favor the social 
science field strongly, where those planning to teach have more 
scattered interests. . . 

When asked in what respect they benefited most from the course, 
the replies were as follows: fifty-eight per cent—‘‘it gave them a 
better information background; twenty-two per cent—‘‘it con- 
tributed to their ‘culture’ (appreciation, etc.);’ ten per cent—‘‘it 


aided in the selection of a major subject for later specialization;” 
nine per cent—‘‘it encouraged them to write or read further in 
science.’’ The principal criticism was that the course was a smatter- 
ing of topics or parts which were not properly integrated. 

School and Society 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, SELECTIVE ADMISSION OF 
STUDENTS.—At the conclusion of a five-year trial period the Institute 
feels prepared to announce the details of its new plan for the selective 
admission of college students. . . 

Selection for college admission is a subject which has, over a long 
period of years, called forth an unusual amount of discussion. Merely 
to record the bibliography of what has been written would more than 
exhaust the limits of this brochure. Fortunately, however, the 
question has very recently been covered as never before, both from 
the bibliographical standpoint and from the standpoint of construc- 
tive criticism, in a publication of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors bearing the title ‘“The Selection, Retention, and 
Promotion of Undergraduates.” In the presence of so scholarly and 
so trenchant a treatise it may seem somewhat presumptuous to 

Bulletin, October, 1926 
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attempt any further contribution to the subject. There is, however, 
one phase of this absorbing educational question which, probably 
because of its very recent appearance, has not been touched upon 
in the treatise to which reference has just been made, but which 
nevertheless merits earnest attention from all those who have to 
do with the admission of students to college, either as secondary 
school heads, responsible for the training which must precede the 
college course, or as admission officers, responsible for a wise selection 
of college freshmen. We refer to a closer working relationship, 
a clearer and more confident understanding between the two 
groups. 

The Institute decided, some five years ago, to enter upon an experi- 
ment in admission procedure to see what could be accomplished 
in improving the quality of the student body over a period of years by 
establishing closer personal relations between the admissions office 
and secondary school heads. The Institute Examiner made plans to 
spend a portion of each year in making systematic rounds of high 
schools...It was found necessary to limit the vists in general 
to cities of ten thousand inhabitants or more. Within this field 
cities were included without considering whether they were at the 
time sending students to the Institute...The primary purpose 
has always been to establish a personal acquaintanceship with princi- 
pals, to learn something of the problems which confront them, of 
their viewpoints, and their environments. . . 

There has been a steady and noticeable improvement in the qual- 
ity of the students coming to the Institute. . . and it should be pointed 
out in what way the new plan may have contributed to this result. 
There is a much freer discussion, both in personal conversations with 
principals and by letter, of general and specific questions relating to 
admission...The secondary schools have come to have a much 
clearer understanding of the methods and standards of the Institute. 
To assist in this, principals are kept posted as to the progress of 
their students at the Institute by means of reports on the details of 
admission and performance during the first year, supplemented by 
reports on further progress made by the Examiner at the time of his 
calls. Of any achievement of his students which is rather above 
the average the principal is also informed by letter. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL.—The Car- 
negie Corporation has granted the University $1,385,000 for the estab- 
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lishment of a graduate library school which will differ in many respects 
from the library school of the usual type. The student body will 
be very small, probably less than fifteen, and the staff small, not 
more than four or five full-time members. The personnel of libraries 
in the community will be drawn upon, however, and distinguished 
librarians in this country and abroad will be brought to the school 
for periods of varying length. In the early years at least all, or most, 
of the student body will be on fellowships and will be selected be- 
cause they can make some contribution to the program of work the 
school has laid out. This will include both the training of leaders in 
the profession, the making and dissemination of studies, and the 
assistance of communities with intricate library problems. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, RESEARCH INSTITUTE ON RURAL AFFAIRS.— 
An Institute of Rural Affairs will be organized, incorporated in the 
educational system of Columbia University, under the direction of a 
separate Administrative Board, and employing a staff of specialists 
and other workers sufficient for the purposes of the Institute. The 
aim of the Institute would be to make original researches in the field 
of rural affairs, and to interpret and give publicity to the best avail- 
able knowledge concerning the fundamental problems of agriculture 
and country life, the most promising methods of their solution, the 
relationships of the urban and rural groups, and the international 
aspects of the farm question. 

The Administrative Board will probably be fifteen in number, two 
or three from the staff of Columbia University, an equal number 
representing general industrial and commercial interests, and the 
remainder, constituting a majority, representing the agricultural 
interests. The advisory Council, possibly forty or fifty in number, 
while thoroughly representative of all groups of people interested in 
the work on the Institute, should be particularly representative of 
organized rural interests, such as the Grange, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Union, and the important commodity or- 
ganizations. . . 

The following four main lines of interest will be undertaken as 
soon as practicable, each to be considered from the international as 
well as from the national point of view: 

1. Economic. 

2. Political. 

3. Social and country life aspects. 
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4. Technical agricultural questions, as affecting and affected by 
the economic, political, and social problems. 


The inclusive inquiry is: How can farmers maintain a status equi- 
valent to other groups in the economic, political, and social life of 
their country and generation, while not imposing an unreasonable 
burden upon the rest of society for the products of agriculture? In 
other words, how can there be developed a rural civilization, in all 
its essential human values and situations equivalent at least to the 
urban civilization of the time? 

The maintenance and improvement of quality of the rural popula- 
tion as individuals, and the efficiency of their community life and 
social institutions, for the common good, is therefore the funda- 
mental consideration. 

The question has arisen whether the Institute should be mainly 
an institution of research or an institution of inierpretation. It 
should be both essentially, but in the large view its great and unique 
service would lie in interpreting or evaluating the major problems 
of the world’s rural life and their solution. Interpretation, however, 
must be based not upon armchair opinion but upon fundamental 
modern research. Research by all means should be made by the 
members of the staff of the Institute. But all possible sources of 
available fact or truth or idea should be utilized in the efforts at 
evaluation and publicity. 


A New Undergraduate Program.—The new program of Columbia 
College aims to introduce the student into a new and larger in- 
tellectual life immediately on his admission to college. It aims to 
discover and to encourage his intellectual interests. After the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of orientation and discovery have been 
passed, the junior and senior years are planned for work of genuine 
university character in preparation either for the professional or 
graduate schools of the University, or a preparation for the yet more 
serious business of living a useful and high-minded life. . .Columbia 
College assumes that the intellectual interests of the young men 
whom she trains for her degree of bachelor will be of one of two 
types: they may wish to go somewhat deeply into a narrow field of 
intellectual endeavor, or more broadly yet very carefully into two 
or three domains of scholarship. . . 

Another most important principle has entered into the making of 
the new program. Every effort has been made to measure progress 
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toward the bachelor’s degree in terms of real achievement rather than 
in terms of prescribed courses, or hours, or points, or anything of the 
kind. A student who can show that he is competent to omit any of 
the courses ordinarily prescribed for undergraduates will be en- 
couraged todo so. He will thus gain opportunity to take up studies 
for which he is ready and in which he is interested, no longer merely 
marking time in a group which bores and -discourages him while 
other less well prepared students are trying to catch up with 
him. 

The new undergraduate program involves two other interesting 
experiments, which have not yet been tried in precisely the form in 
which they will now be undertaken. The first experiment involves 
the offering of lecture courses, for which no prerequisite or examina- 
tion is required. One object of these courses is to give those stu- 
dents who are specializing somewhat narrowly relief from such 
specialization by presenting to them a general view of a different 
and contrasting field of study. ‘These lecture courses will be offered 
by men who are masters of exposition, and from them the student 
will get the benefit of that larger outlook on life and scholarship 
which only scholars of the highest type can offer. It is one of the 
great advantages of a college education that youth may be brought 
in contact with great and powerful personalities, and these lectures 
will offer that opportunity at Columbia College. 

Another and most interesting experiment will be the institution of 
reading courses, to be offered in cooperation by two or three instruc- 
tors in departments of study which while different are somewhat 
allied. For example, a professor whose major interest in the French 
literature of the 17th century might well cooperate with a colleague 
whose major interest is the English literature of the same period. 
Two such men will offer a reading course to a small number of students 
covering the field of their common interest but cutting across de- 
partmental lines. One purpose of this departure is to lessen the 
stiffness of the walls which separate departments, erected for admin- 
istrative purposes, and to promote the largest possible cooperation 
in scholarly endeavor. 


Admission to the Law School.—Beginning in 1921 and extending 
over a period of four years, an elaborate and carefully prepared exami- 
nation calculated to test the general capacities of the students to 
deal with abstractions and symbols was given to all the members of 
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the entering classes. These papers were rated and at the end of 
three years the student’s grades in the law school were compared 
with his rating on the capacity test given at the beginning of his 
first year. The last of these tests was given in 1924 to the class 
which graduated in 1927. ‘The results of this experiment show that 
over 90 per cent of the men who scored below a certain grade on the 
capacity test did poor work in law school. Many of them were 
either excluded from the school during the first and second years or 
else failed to graduate. This correlation remained almost constant 
over a period of four years, making it fairly certain that the capacity 
test was a reliable device for detecting in advance most of the men 
who were almost certain to do unsatisfactory work. Of course, a 
high score on the capacity test does not guarantee successful work 
in law school. A man with capacity may do poor work because of 
lack of interest or because of outside activities. But the capacity test 
does indicate whether the student is capable of doing satisfactory work. 


School and Society 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, RESIGNATION OF THE PRESIDENT.—The 
resignation of President Benjamin T. Marshall has been accepted by 
the Board of Trustees. At the same time the board voted to request 
the resignation of Professor John Edwin Wells of the English De- 
partment. 

A statement has been issued by the trustees in which it is said 
that in accepting the resignation the board realized how exacting and 
difficult the post of chief executive of an institution may become; 
that Dr. Marshall had been called upon to adjust “clashes of person- 
ality,”’ and that during the past several years a situation had de- 
veloped which ‘‘had become aggravated, between President Marshall 
and several officers of the board, the business manager, and at least 
one important member of the faculty. 

“This series of misunderstandings has tended to hamper the 
growth of the college. It has been a heavy strain upon the health 
of the president and has made for ineffective service on the part of 
the board. 

“With this in mind, therefore, and while fully appreciating the 
devoted service which Dr. Marshall has given to the college, the 
board has been regretfully forced to the conclusion that it should 
accept his resignation to take effect July 1, 1928. 
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“It was voted that, in lieu of a sabbatical year to which the presi- 
dent is entitled after his long service, his present salary and emolu- 
ments, not to exceed $10,000, be extended in monthly instalments 
for one year from July 1. 

“A change in administration is often essential for the continued 
progress of an expanding institution. With deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility to every element in the college, the faculty, the students, 
the alumnae, the parents, as well as the outside friends and sup- 
porters, the board believes it has acted for the best interests of the 
future of the college. 

“The action should not be interpreted as an endorsement of the 
other opposing factions involved. The board will continue its in- 
vestigation and take such further action as it shall deem necessary. 
For the present the administrative work of the college will be carried 
on probably by a committee. The committee will give its best en- 
deavor to find a successor to Dr. Marshall. ‘There is a general desire 
among its members to choose as the next incumbent some one not 
now connected with the college, whose sympathies have not been 
involved in the present difficulty.” 


DakoTA WESLYAN UNIVERSITY, RESEARCH CLUB.—It is assumed 
as a fundamental premise or hypothesis that the spirit and results 
of research are desirable in any small college as well as large uni- 
versity. For this reason, among others, Dr. J. E. Bathurst, now with 
the Institute of Government Research at Washington, D. C., began 
agitation for a Faculty Men’s Research Club upon the campus of 
Dakota Wesleyan University during the early fall of the year of 
1926-27...The purpose of the club, according to its constitution, 
is ‘‘to foster a spirit of research among its members; to encourage 
original investigations, and to assist in the publication of such in- 
vestigations.’’ Only material of an original nature is presented by 
members of the club. 

There are two types of membership: active and associate. Active 
members may vote and hold office. Associate members may par- 
ticipate in all the activities of the club but may neither vote nor 
hold office. All men faculty members who are teaching courses of 
collegiate rank and administrative officers of the institution are 
eligible to active membership in the club. Any person receiving a 
two-thirds vote of the active members of the club may become an 
associate member. . . 
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The meetings of the club are held on the second and fourth Tues- 
days of each month of the academic year. ‘The officers constitute an 
executive and program committee that arranges all programs at 
least two months in advance. Meetings have been held regularly 
from 6:00 to 8:00 Pp. M. at the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria. Dinner usually 
occupies the first forty-five minutes. Current events from the vari- 
ous fields represented by the instructors present then consume 
about fifteen minutes. The original material under consideration is 
then presented and discussion follows until the closing hour. 

After using this type of research club for a period of nearly two 
years, and observing the results it will produce, we feel justified in 
urging its careful consideration by any college or university with an 
enrolment of less than one thousand students. There are many 
benefits that might be mentioned as accruing as a result of the exis- 
tence of such a club. Most conspicuous among them is the greatly 
increased interest and participation in research work, the enlarged 
number of original contributions from members that have appeared 
in the various journals, and finally the wonderful spirit of fellowship 
and sympathy that is created among the members from the various 
departments. 

School and Society 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, STATE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIveRsITty Proressors.—The first Iowa state meeting of the 
Association was held at Grinnell College on May 5 in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Iowa Academy of Science. Members 
attended from Cornell College, Drake University, Grinnell College 
Iowa State College, and the University of Iowa. The chief topic 
of discussion was: Should the Colleges and Universities of Iowa 
furnish to the High Schools records of their graduates who are taking 
college courses? It was voted that a report of the meeting be sent 
to all the chapters and isolated members in the state and that mem- 
bers be requested to bring the matter of reporting grades to high 
schools before their local chapters and faculties or administrators. 
The results of such discussion will be reported at the next annual 
meeting. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, SUMMER COURSE IN EUROPEAN GEOLOGY.— 
During the past summer a limited group of qualified students, both 
men and women, were given the opportunity to study the geology, 
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physiography, and archeology of selected regions of France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Spain under the direction of Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather. For three and a half weeks the party joined with a similar 
party of students from the University of Geneva for Alpine travel 
and study under the leadership of Professor Leon W. Collet. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, TUTORIAL EXPERI- 
MENT.— During the latter part of the year an interesting experiment 
was made in the second-year course in English by providing an oppor- 
tunity for a small group of the better men in the course to pursue 
their work under the tutorial system. These men were relieved of the 
requirements of the regular course as to both reading and class 
attendance; each man chose a special subject for study which he 
carried out in consultation with his tutor. As a result of the experi- 
ment, next year thirty-five men in the second-year class will be 
allowed to take this work. In order to be admitted to the group a 
student must have shown ability in the first-year course and must 
present a program of study in history, literature, or some allied field; 
this program he will pursue by himself under the guidance of his 
tutor. Thus the Department will be able to give recognition to 
those men who have genuine interests in cultural lines of study, and 
will provide conditions under which they may develop freely and 
rapidly. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE.—The plan for a 
University College (described in the Bulletin for February, 1928), 
though failing to obtain faculty approval, has been approved by 
the Board of Regents and will go into effect in September, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM.— 
In this concluding section of our report various suggestions are 
assembled and presented as recommendations to be considered by 
the General Committee on Education in the formulation of plans 
for the improvement of undergraduate instruction. 

Recommendations with reference to the organization of student 
personnel service: 

1. That provision be made for a General University Senate 
Committee on Student Personnel. 

2. That a policy of establishing decentralized offices of student 
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personnel be adopted, these to be organized under the direction of 
the dean of each college with such delegation of duties as each dean 
deems wise. 

3.0 That a committee of faculty counselors be attached to each 
decentralized personnel office to serve as a medium of communication 
between the remainder of the faculty and the dean’s office and the 
General University Senate Committee on Student Personnel. 

4. ‘That special expert service be made available as needed, such as 
Vocational Adviser for Women, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Social 
Worker, etc. 

Recommendations with reference to specific phases of personnel 
work now being carried on in various parts of the present university 
organization: 

1. That the university improve every opportunity to cooperate 
with high schools in guidance programs. 

2. That a general conference of high school principals, super- 
intendents, and counselors with university officials and faculty be 
arranged. 

3. That the university extend its own studies contributory to 
guidance service and make its results available to the high schools. 

4. That the university institute a special study of the promising 
students who do not come to college, the number who go to other 
institutions, and the reasons or causes which keep capable students 
from undertaking college training. 

5. That the Student Personnel Record Cards which are now 
made out for each entering student and filed in the office of the dean 
of the college in which the student registered be continued in use 
and present investigations concerning the guidance significance of 
items contained therein be pushed through to completion. 

6. That the university cooperate with the project of the American 
Council on Education to develop and try out a uniform cumulative 
personal record card. 

7. That departments be encouraged to experiment with place- 
ment and achievement tests and to provide differentiated instruction 
in accordance with disclosed individual differences as rapidly as 
dependable means of measurement are discovered. 

8. That the university cooperate with the project of the American 
Council on Education to develop achievement tests in Government 
and Economics. 
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9. That a thoroughly trained personnel worker be added to the 
staff in the College of Architecture and Engineering and the School 
of Chemistry to assist in the adoption of placement tests, objective 
examinations, and other personnel devices and methods. 

10. That a research assistant in personnel be added to Dean 
Johnston’s staff to assist departments in conducting and analyzing 
placement test experiments and in improving, where possible, the 
new-type examining devices which have been adopted in practically 
all departments. 

11. That a research project designed to discover the guidance 
significance of undergraduate courses in relation to subsequent success 
in professional courses be organized and adequately financed to the 
end that the exploration and guidance function of the undergraduate 
years be based in part upon discoverable facts and not opinion. 

12. That further curriculum provision for individual differences be 
made on the basis of studies which should be made to determine 
whether semi-professional courses would not offer more appropriate 
opportunities on the university level for large numbers of students 
for whom the full professional courses are inadvisable. 

13. That the present tendency in the larger departments to 
organize the instructors in freshman courses with chairmen be en- 
couraged so that these instructional staffs may have greater inde- 
pendence in dealing with the freshman courses and may take more 
responsibility for shaping these courses in view of the needs of fresh- 
man students. 

14. That further steps be taken to discover early, and offer special 
stimulus and guidance to, potentially superior students. 

15. That a degree of segregation of distinctly gifted students and 
of distinctly inferior students be secured early in order that training 
fitting each in content and methods may be planned and made avail- 
able. 

16. That the work of the Educational Guidance Committee for 
Freshman Week be continued and that the nature of the vocational 
and educational guidance problem be more fully outlined to pros- 
pective freshmen prior to their appearance on the campus. 

17. That the service now rendered by the Vocational Adviser 
for Women be increased so that this expert may give at least half-time 
to guidance work on the campus. 

18. That the Faculty Committee of Counselors in the College of 
Liberal Arts be continued and the scope of its work be extended 
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through the addition of faculty members able to devote one-third 
time to guidance and counseling work. 

19. That such service as is now afforded liberal arts students by 
the Faculty Committee of Counselors be extended to freshmen in 
other colleges. 

20. That a Vocational Counselor for Men be appointed and 
charged with responsibility for developing an adequate placement and 
employment service for students. 

21. ‘That the present widespread use of new-type examinations be 
commended and that some means be devised whereby assistance in 
preparing and evaluating tests could be given to departments which 
desired it. 

22. That each major extra-curriculum activity be subjected to 
thorough research study to discover facts as a basis for improved 
control and increased effectiveness. 

23. ‘That steps be taken to bring about more effective cooperation 
between faculty and students with reference to participation in 
worth while activities by incoming students. 


24. That scholarship funds for freshmen be increased in order 
that high school graduates may recognize that the ‘‘urge to go to 


college’”’ is being directed at the class leaders instead of the whole 
class. 

25. That the funds now available for student loans be greatly 
increased to keep our university courses from being restricted to the 
wealthy minority capable of financing a college education. 

26. That the employment service be enlarged and its effectiveness 
greatly increased. See recommendation number 20. 

27. ‘That provision for the expansion and further development 
of health examinations, nutrition service, and mental hygiene, which 
has already been made, be commended. 

28. ‘That increased attention be paid to health and physical con- 
dition as a requirement for participation in extra-curriculum activities 
and in planning scholastic programs. 

29. That the facilities and information available at the Health 
Service be used to a greater extent by university officers, student 
counselors, and members of the faculty in dealing with student 
personnel problems. 

30. That a Confidential Exchange be established at an early 
date in the Registrar’s Office to facilitate interchange of information 
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conceruing dealing with individual students as a means of mini- 
mizing duplication of effort. 
Educational Record Supplement 


MISSOURI WESLEYAN COLLEGE, MERGER WITH BAKER UNIVER- 
siry.—The plan of the merger of Missouri Wesleyan College with 
Baker University contemplates the offering of two years of college 
work on the present campus of Missouri Wesleyan College, at least 
for two or three years, with a possibility that it may be found pref- 
erable to discontinue all work at Cameron, Missouri. It contem- 
plates a single board of control, even if work is permanently offered at 
Cameron. Students entering Missouri Wesleyan College next fall 
will begin a four-year college course, two years of which are to be 
taken at Missouri Wesleyan and the other two at Baker. No change 
will be made in the program of Baker University except such as may 
be necessary in future years to take care of the entire work. 

The reasons for this merger as set forth in the action of the Board 
of Trustees of Missouri Wesleyan College are as follows: 

“The rapidly rising cost of maintaining institutions of higher 
learning has made it very difficult for them to be maintained by small 
supporting territories. The growth of the tax-supported junior 
colleges has limited the appeal of our church school for students, thus 
making larger constituencies desirable. Improved facilities for travel 
make possible the cooperation of larger constituencies in such work.” 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEW YorK, CURRICULUM CHANGES.— 
The College should, as an educational agency, undertake to do all 
it can to develop its students first as broadly cultivated and in- 
telligent citizens of the world in which they live, and also to train 
them so that each may be able to perform some function in the 
community in a worthy manner. While the mechanism of the 
curriculum will not solve all our educational problems, still it 
should be such as to permit the teacher and the college com- 
munity to exert their intellectual and spiritual influences on the 
student in the most effective manner. The courses leading to a de- 
gree are divided into the following groups: 

1. A group of studies to be prescribed for candidates for all de- 
grees. In this group should be included subjects calculated to supply 
basic knowledge of wide range and certain tools essential to the 
scholar. 
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2. A group of studies forming a background for the particular 
degree sought. Students contemplating a degree of science should 
have a broad and thorough preparation in all the basic sciences, 
considerable training in mathematics, and special training in scientific 
technique and procedure. Students of the social sciences, in like 
manner, should have an especially ample background of history, 
the social sciences, and methods of social investigation, including 
statistics. A candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts should be 
well grounded in languages and literatures and those forms of human 
activities dealing with the arts or the expressional aspects of human 
endeavor. 

3. <A specialization group. Assuming that a student has the 
broad general cultural base and the background for specialization in 
one of the main divisions of thought and action, it is desirable that he 
should pursue a group of studies calculated to make him competent 
in some particular field of endeavor. 

4. Free electives. Here, within the limit of credits remaining at 
his disposal, the student could take whatever might appeal to him 
as an intellectual recreation or as additional fields of intellectual 
interest. 

The Committee on Curriculum approved the conduct of honors 
courses, these to be courses in a specialization group so that 
particularly able students who have already had the basic prepa- 
ration and an appropriate background may pursue their speciali- 
zation group under “honors” conditions. 


Military and Civilian Drill—The Committee which made a 
comparative study of Military Science and Tactics on the one hand 
and Civilian Drill on the other, found that certain charges against 
courses in Military Science and Tactics could not be sustained. The 
courses are not brutalizing, they are not objectionable in any way, 
and they do not tend to “militarize’” the students or promote a 
“war psychology.”” But they do have value in training students to 
respond quickly to commands, to accept responsibility, and to de- 
velop a sense of self-control and duty. However, the report indi- 
cates that a course in Civilian Drill which stresses graded callis- 
thenics, setting-up drills, free games, and hygienic information valu- 
able on a hike and in the woods has certain values not be found in 
a more rigid military course. ‘The College of the City of New York 
is located in a large city and has very limited campus and gym- 
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nasium facilities. It is impossible for it to conduct Military Science 
courses in which every student would be compelled to attend. It is 
forced of necessity to spread its Military Science and its Civilian 
Drill work, together with its Gymnasium work, over a number of 
years. Therefore, in order to meet the physical limitations of the 
College of the City of New York and also to permit those students 
who wish to prepare for service in the Reserve Officers’ Corps to do 
so, and to make available the more flexible Civilian Dri'l for 
other students, it was recommended that the basic Military Sci- 
ence courses be retained as electives in the freshman and sopho- 
more years, and that the prescribed work of the Hygiene De- 
partment be extended so as to cover not only freshman and sophomore 
years, but also junior year. It was also recommended that in this 
additional junior year in the gymnasium there be included much 
that was proved of value in the experimental course in Civilian 
Drill. 

The suggestion that students who had elected the Military Science 
courses during the freshman and sophomore years when they were also 
pursuing prescribed courses in Hygiene be excused from the additional 
junior year in the Hygiene Department seemed wise and proper. 

The recommendations of the Committee were unanimously ap- 
proved by the Faculty and also by the Trustees, and beginning next 
fall the system suggested will be carried into effect. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE.—Some years 
ago a bookstore was opened on the Campus under the control of a 
cooperative organization, including students and faculty members, 
and was carried on with considerable growth up to a year ago. Some 
objection, continuously, had been made by Columbus book dealers 
and other merchants to the presence on the Campus of a book selling 
enterprise, and finally the plan adopted was that the cooperative 
bookstore should be absorbed by the University and thenceforward 
carried on under University auspices. The announcement of this 
plan increased the local opposition and several judicial hearings 
were had inquiring into the right of the University to carry on this 
enterprise. ‘The view of the courts, uniformly expressed, was that the 
University had this authority and, accordingly, the bookstore is now 
comfortably housed in the East basement of the old Chemistry Build- 
ing and is carrying on the work of supplying students with books and 
stationery and other necessary articles of this general nature. 
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Student Counselor—A Student Counselor has been appointed 
to have general contact with the great body of student activities 
and to give aid and counsel to them as well as to individual students. 
Previously, the University faculty and administration had kept in 
touch with these student activities through a Council on Student 
Affairs, made up of members of the Faculty, but experience showed 
that the degree of attention require by these student activ'ties was 
too great to expect from busy professors and accordingly this new 
office has been established. . . 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, PERSONNEL SYSTEM IN THE COLLEGE OF 
ENGINEERING.—The main objective of a college personnel system is 
to aid students in developing acceptable traits of personality. An 
effective personnel system should also prove helpful in guiding stu- 
dents in their choice of a career. 

The present Purdue Personnel System has been in operation for 
about eight years and is carried on in the following manner: 

After an application for admission to Purdue University has been 
received, and before registration, the prospective engineering fresh- 
man fills out a personnel blank (Form A). In this form he is asked 
to analyze himself on ten traits. 

In the latter part of the freshman year an information blank 
(Form B) and a reference blank are filled out by each freshman. He 
gives the names of fifteen people who know him best—five teachers, 
five students, and five others—who are qualified to rate him on the 
characteristics of his personality. These characteristics are indi- 
cated on Form D and include: Address and Manner, Attitude, 
Character, Cooperative Ability, Disposition, Industry, Initiative, 
Judgment, Leadership, and Native Capacity. Personality rating 
scales (Form D) are then sent to the fifteen references, who are re- 
quested to rate the student in comparison with men of similar age, 
educational preparation, and environment. The ratings are aver- 
aged, compiled, and recorded on the general personnel record card. 

If the general average of the ratings of a student of all of the 
characteristics is in the lowest quarter of the averages of his class he 
is called into conference by the Personnel Director or by a member of 
the Engineering Staff. ‘The student is advised to analyze himself 
with respect to each particular characteristic; practical methods 
of improvement are pointed out and followed up. 

Those in charge of personality development work have been sur- 
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prised by the intense and enthusiastic cooperation given by the 
students. Many cases have been known where within one month’s 
time progress in the development of personality of students has been 
seen. The personnel system focuses the student’s attention upon 
the importance of good personality. 

This personality development procedure, is repeated in the junior 
year. As soon as the data from the references of the third year 
reach the personnel office they are compiled, a careful study is made 
of the ratings, and the opinions are again averaged. After the junior 
rating, if the characteristics are not improved the student is called 
in for another conference. During the senior year he has another 
opportunity to improve. 

The data which have been secured during three years, concerning 
the student’s personality, scholarship, health, and personal history, 
furnish a basis for definite occupational guidance in his senior year. 

At the beginning of his last year the student is again asked to 
make a report as to whether he has a satisfactory position in view 
which he expects to accept after graduation (about ninety-five per 
cent of students do not have); what work he prefers to take up after 
graduation; the particular company he would prefer; and his par- 
ticular experience and qualifications for that work. 

At the same time, at least five instructors are asked to rate each 
senior as to his occupational fitness, knowledge of fundamentals, and 
general technique. 

About the middle of the school year each senior is interviewed con- 
cerning his occupational preference and fitness. In these interviews 
the students’ scholastic record, the personality and other ratings, 
success in summer employment, as well as the opinions of those 
teachers who know them best with reference to their occupational 
fitness, are discussed in detail. From such interviews, from previous 
records, and from conferences with members of the Faculty a record 
is prepared showing several functional types of work for which each 
student should be recommended. 

The proper placing of the student in his first position after gradu- 
ation is an important and delicate task. Very often this first position 
influences his whole career as well as his attitude toward industry, 
the college from which he graduated, and engineering as a profession. 
The poorly placed graduate usually blames his college preparation 
and society as a whole for his failure to make good. 

The Findex System is utilized in selecting for prospective employers 
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students best fitted for their needs. The complete record of every 
engineering senior is tabulated and recorded on a Findex card with 
184 classifications, such as class, school, option, grades, personality 
rating, age, nationality, vocational preference, occupational fitness, 
etc. 

The responsibilities of the engineering college to its recent graduates 
do not terminate with the location of the first position. The first 
two years after graduation from college are without question the 
hardest for the young engineer. During the entire school and col- 
lege life he has been accustomed to being constantly brought into 
contact with new experiences. In his first job he finds little variety 
and much plain drudgery. He is impatient, or over-ambitious to 
climb quickly to his goal, while his superiors, in most cases, are 
unwilling to give the young graduate sufficient time and consideration 
to adjust himself to his first position. 

At Purdue University, a progress report blank is sent to the em- 
ployer of every engineering graduate about fifteen months and thirty 
months after graduation. If this report is unsatisfactory an effort 
is made to communicate the findings to the engineering graduate 
and with suggestions for improvement. 

To improve the follow-up system, the Director of Personnel de- 
votes practically the whole summer and several weeks during the 
winter in visiting concerns where recent Purdue graduates are em- 
ployed. He remains two to six days with each company. The 
first part of his visit he devotes to actually working with recent gradu- 
ates. He goes through the same employment procedure as is ex- 
pected of the young engineering graduate, including the filling out of 
blanks, taking examinations, and actually working in departments 
where young graduates are assigned. ‘The last portion of his visit is 
spent with the personnel staff and other officials of the organizations, 
smoothing out misunderstandings, obtaining complete personnel and 
occupational information, and learning the policies of the companies. 

Many of the recent graduates were helped during these follow-up 
trips of the Personnel Director. Besides assisting the recent gradu- 
ate to adapt himself to industrial conditions other results are obtained, 
as follows: (1) the information gathered during such contacts and 
visits is most helpful in guiding seniors in connection with the choice 
of their first positions; (2) the nature of the work which the graduates 
were entering is determined; (3) arrangements are made whereby 
the companies will take freshmen, sophomores, and juniors during 
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their summar vacations; (4) closer cooperation between the Uni- 
versity and the companies is effected; (5) some of the companies are 
assisted in many cases with their personnel problems. 

The benefits from the Purdue Personnel System follow: 


(a) ‘The personnel system encourages self-analysis on the part of 
students and provides an incentive for self-improvement. A stu- 
dent making out Form D for several of his classmates cannot help 
but reflect about his own characteristics. 

(b) The personnel records and interviews have been helpful in 
pointing out to a student his deficiencies and in impressing him with 
the fact that good qualities of personality can be developed by obser- 
vation, self-analysis, and by constant effort. 

(c) The personnel system, in combination with the student’s 
grades, has been of considerable value in discovering the student’s 
talents. It is hoped that the system will eventually prove quite ac- 
curate in guiding students in the selection of their career. 

(d) ‘The personnel records have been of utmost value in recom- 
mending engineering students for positions. During the past five 
years the employers of engineering graduates have been making 
use of the Purdue Personnel System in selecting engineers to meet 
certain specifications. Letters have been received by Purdue Uni- 
versity from many of the most prominent employers of engineers 
commending the system in bringing the man and the opportunity 
together. 


A. A. Porter, Dean of the Schools of Engineering, 
McGraw-Hill Book Notes 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, MERGER WITH COLUMBIA.—St. Stephen’s 
College at Annandale-on-Hudson has been absorbed into Columbia 
University on a parity with Columbia and Barnard Colleges. The 
President of Columbia University becomes also the President of 
St. Stephen’s College. The actual administration at Annandale will 
remain under the direction of Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, who has 
directed St. Stephen’s since its reorganization nine years ago. He 
will become Warden of the College and Dean of the Faculty. The 
teaching staff is appointed jointly by both institutions, and its mem- 
bers have title and status in Columbia University. 

The degree granted will be the Bachelor of Arts degree of Columbia 
University ‘‘conferred in St. Stephen’s College, and will in all respects 
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be equivalent to the degree of the university conferred in Columbia 
College.” 

St. Stephen’s College will be limited in size to 250 students. It 
will accept only those of exceptional ability and earnestness. It will 
as little as possible use lecture methods of instruction. It will ex- 
empt all capable upper classmen from classroom exercises and enable 
them to go as far and as fast as they may desire under the individual 
guidance of competent tutor-professors. It will have its own athletic 
program and activities, subordinated to intellectual achievement, 
and with no football. It will reduce student costs to the lowest limit 
consonant with efficiency. St. Stephen’s College will continue to 
be entirely dependent upon its own funds. 


SMITH COLLEGE, HEALTH ApvisERS.—According to a plan put into 
operation last year, each freshman class, after physical examinations 
and the study of health histories, is divided into groups of about 
sixty, each of which is assigned to a member of the Department of 
Physical Education who will act as their Health Adviser through the 
four years of college. Each year each adviser takes on a new group 


of freshmen and carries them all along until she has some 250 stu- 
dents distributed among the four classes. ‘““This does not mean,”’ 
says the report of the College Physician, ‘‘that she will act as a 
nurse either to coddle or to irritate by too close following up, al- 
though temporarily, now and then, some individual may need inten- 
sive treatment. She will see each student about twice a year in 
regular accepted routine for a looking over and checking up of the 
girl’s health assets and what she is making of them, discuss ways 
and means of improving and conserving them when necessary, or 
simply congratulate the individual upon her sensible management 
of them. Our new requirement for Physical Education in junior 
and senior years is based upon this plan of Health Advisers. If 
it is found that some student is not making the most of her possi- 
bilities in acquiring and maintaining positive health, then we can 
now make her accept a plan of further work in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. This may mean a rest program, a plan for gaining 
weight, some sort of regular exercise, or anything at all that the 
individual needs and that she and her Health Adviser, with the 
assistance of the College Physican and possibly the Class Dean, can 
work out to fit in with the rest of her life here,”’ 
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WESLEYAN UNIveRsITY, New CurRICULUM.—Beginning with the 
class entering this fall only one bachelor’s degree, B.A., will be 
awarded at Wesleyan. All students admitted are expected to have 
had four years of mathematics and three years of a modern language, 
or four years of Latin and three years of mathematics. One year of 
Latin or mathematics will be required of all students in the first year 
at college. The modern language requirement—French and German 
for all students not having Latin, and French or German for those 
taking Latin in college—may in the future be met by demonstrat- 
ing ability to read the language instead of taking a definite college 
course. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE.—Last fall a 
college was inaugurated at the University of Wisconsin ‘‘to formulate 
and to test, under experimental conditions, suggestions for the im- 
provement of methods of teaching, the content of study, and the 
determining conditions of undergraduate liberal education.’’ Now, 
at the close of its first year, the conditions and procedure of the 
experiment can be stated in terms, not of theory, but of experience. 

The first problem which we attempted to face was this: Can a 
state university combine with its great advantages in resources, ma- 
terial and personnel, the intimate and stimulating contact between 
teacher and student realized in the best of our small colleges? The 
aim of the Experimental College was to create a small community 
of liberal learning within the university. Adams Hall, one of the 
new dormitories on Lake Mendota, became the home for a group 
of 119 freshmen. In order to make the experiment genuinely valu- 
able for a state university, students were accepted in order of their 
application, until the available dormitory rooms were filled; the 
students were not a picked group, but represented a fair cross-section. 
This conclusion is confirmed by our personnel records and the results 
of psychological and placement tests. As far as possible the effort 
was made to have the 11 faculty members also represent a cross- 
section in rank; and they have continued to give instruction, usually 
in one advanced course, in the university. In other words, the ex- 
periment was planned to furnish results applicable to any normal 
university situation. 

In Adams Hall have been the studies (and, in the case of the 
bachelor teachers, living quarters) of the faculty advisers. We 
have been a community working together in terms of friendship, 
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based on a common intellectual experience—a fraternity, it might 
be called, of learning. 

~The second problem was this: What methods of instruction can be 
found of special value in teaching underclassmen? Breaking away 
from the traditional American method of instruction, based largely 
on lectures and classroom recitations, we founded our teaching 
definitely on the personal conference. At the beginning of the year 
each teacher was given a dozen or less boys to advise; after every 
six weeks a redistribution has been made, so that the groups and 
their advisers have been well mingled in the course of the year. 
Each boy has visited his adviser for one individual conference or 
more a week, in the course of which the two have gone over the 
student’s written work and discussed the issues involved in the as- 
signed reading. Once a week the entire group has met with its 
adviser for a conference lasting often an entire morning. 

Of course, much of the value of the recitation method has been 
retained in these conferences, but the procedure has been made per- 
sonal and intimate. Lectures have by no means been abandoned. 
The entire class has met several times a week with various members 
of the college faculty, other teachers in the university, and visitors 
from outside. But here, again, the formal element has been avoided; 
such lectures have been familiar talks, given when the study naturally 
invited such exposition, with an open forum often following them. 

The third problem concerned a content of instruction which might 
improve upon the existing curriculum in the first two years of the 
liberal college. Granted that in the freshman and sophomore years 
a boy should be aroused to an interest in important intellectual issues, 
led to acquire a general background of significant information, and 
trained in sound ways of dealing with it, is that best done by having 
him take miscellaneous courses in a variety of subjects? We have 
tried a new plan: to study with him instead a complete civilization, 
in the analysis of which we have encountered essential problems of 
human living and have seen how they were met and how various ele- 
ments were correlated in the scheme of life of an intelligent people. 

For the first year we have studied the Greek civilization, chiefly in 
the fifth century, B.C. During that brief period a singularly gifted 
people created a culture rich in specific attainment in many ways, 
and unusually well organized in terms of a philosophy of values. 
The material is not only important, but is also well defined and 
arranged for study; it is, therefore, especially suitable for freshmen. 
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It offers for teaching purposes the value of contrast with contem- 
porary life. In the sophomore year we plan to bring home this con- 
trast by a similar study of American civilization. 

The details of organization of the Greek material I cannot explain 
here. But in general it may be said that we have tried, first, to 
get an accurate picture of Greek life in its various aspects. Different 
faculty members have led the investigation in their own fields: eco- 
nomics, politics, law, literature, art, science, religion, philosophy. 
We have tried to see how these partial attitudes were organized in 
the Greek scheme of life. Finally, we have tried to suggest these 
issues in relation to each other in terms of our own experience. 

The results and value of such conditions of living, such methods 
of instruction, and such a content of study cannot reasonably be 
appraised yet. We must wait to see, after the second year, how these 
boys will be able to handle their specialized work as juniors in the 
regular college of letters and science. There they can be judged in 
comparison with boys who have taken the ordinary freshman- 
sophomore course. But it may be well to state here a few of our 
articles of faith. 

First, we have hoped to see our students develop genuine intellec- 
tual initiative. Freed from hourly supervision in classes and courses, 
they have had the opportunity to work out a schedule of study for 
themselves, to read widely and spontaneously as their curiosity was 
aroused, to follow as fast as they were individually able on the trail 
of ideas. One interesting indication of their attitude has been 
their creation of a number of organizations related to the college 
study: a Forum, a Philosophy Club, a Law Club, a Science Club, a 
Workshop, and the Players, who gave public performances of Aris- 
tophanes’ ‘“‘Clouds”’ and Euripides’ “Electra,” entirely without faculty 
supervision. 

Second, we have had faith that we teachers may be regarded by 
our students, not as inquisitors or pedants, but as friends in the 
search for a liberal understanding of human life. We have led them 
in our special interests as scholars, but have also studied and explored 
with them in other fields. For instance, while our political scientist 
discussed Greek democracy and its modern implications, we teachers 
of literature, art, or science were dealing in discussion groups and per- 
sonal conferences with the problems raised—in other words, we who 
were attempting to guide our students to a liberal conception of life 
have confessed to liberal interests ourselves. 
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Third, we have hoped to develop in them the ability to read good 
books accurately and appreciatively. The tests we have given have 
been chiefly to help in such training; they have been used, not to 
establish grades, but to enable a boy to see in what respects his reading 
has been slipshod. 

Fourth, we have hoped to see our students become sensibly critical 
of the environment in which they have lived, and genuinely eager 
to contribute to the creation of a more satisfactory way of individual 
and community living. We have looked upon this episode of the 
past, in Walter Lippman’s phrase, as a way to freedom. As our 
students have become acquainted with it, we have hoped that they 
would become liberated from the prejudices of the present. 

How far this faith may be justified, it is too early yet fairly to de- 
cide. We are not so blind in our enthusiasm as to disregard the 
criticisms directed against our venture. We hear it said that these 
students of ours are likely to suffer from too much freedom, becoming 
intellectually undisciplined, superficial, arrogant; that their study is 
too narrow in scope; that they will be less able than their classmates 
in the regular course to specialize later on. Is such criticism sound? 


It is much too early to state any conclusions yet. Our faith will 
eventually be tested by our students’ work. Meanwhile we are 
carrying on the experiment. 


Christian Science Monitor 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one 
hundred and ten members as follows: 


University of Buffalo, Thomas Neill; University of California, 
Jean W. Macfarlane; University of Delaware, Harry S. Gabriel; 
Fordham University, Joseph Assmuth, James A. Taaffe; George 
Washington University, S. Chesterfield Oppenheim; Gettysburg Col- 
lege, E. O. vonSchwerdtner; Hiram College, J. Harold DuBois, 
E. G. Walker; Hunter College, Adolf Busse, Jacob Hammer, Doro- 
thea C. Hess, Lester S. Hill, Marguerite E. Jones, Anne B. MacLear, 
Henrietta Pientiss, Joseph J. Reilly, L. G. Simons, Helen L. Young; 
Indiana University, Roy A. Tower; Iowa State College, Helen A. 
Bishop, J. H. Buchanan, R. E. Buchanan, Florence Foust, Charles 
S. Gwynne, Ada Hayden, M. D. Helser, Thomas E. Moore, P. 
Mabel Nelson, O. W. Park, Ida M. Shilling, F. B. Smith, R. M. 
Vifquain, Mary L. Yancey; University of Iowa, Mildred B. Pad- 
dock; Judson College, Mary S. Steele; Lafayette University, 
George F. Fickes; University of Louisville, H. H. Strandskov; 
University of Maryland, H. F. Cotterman, S. H. DeVault, L. J. 
Hodgins, Edgar F. Long, T. H. Taliaferro, R. V. Truitt, Mark F. 
Welsh; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, C. B. Breed; 
Mount Union College, Elizabeth E. Lichty; Muhlenberg College, 
Preston A. Barba, John D. M. Brown, Anthony S. Corbiere, 
Luther J. Deck, Robert C. Horn, James E. Swain; University of 
Nebraska, Edgar L. Hinman; Northwestern University, Roberto 
Brenes-Mesen, Samuel N. Stevens, Paul K. Taylor; North Dakota 
State College, D. M. Bavly, G. E. Miller, H. S. Rush; Occidental 
College, Wallace Emerson, Hazel E. Field; Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Albert E. Suthers; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Victor Solberg; University of Pernsylvania, Henry E. Starr, 
Morris S. Viteles; University of Pittsburgh, Gebhard Stegemann; 
Rockford College, Mildred F. Berry, Elizabeth P. Brush, Helen L. 
Drew, C. Walker Hayes, Julia D. Ingersoll, Florence E. Janson, 
Ruth Marshall, Martha P. Sanders, W. Bayard Taylor, Lillian 
Watkins; Rutgers University, Edward F. Johnson; St. Teresa’s 
College, Fred J. King, Clarence Wentworth; Skidmore College, 
Karl C. Hyde, Linus W. Kline, Alton L. Markley, R. W. Petten- 
gill; Southwestern College, C. L. Townsend; Southern Methodist 
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University, Ernest E. Leisy; Temple University, John D. Kern, 
C. J. Prohaska; United States Military Academy, William A. 
Mitchell; Washington State College, Joseph R. Neller, S. C. Vande- 
caveye; West Virginia University, Dorothy L. Mackay; Whittier 
College, Marcus Skarstedt; College of William and Mary, Graves 
G. Clark, J. T. Ecker, W. A. R. Goodwin, William G. Guy, George 
W. Spicer; Williams College, Guerdon N. Messer; University of 
Wisconsin, Fayette H. Elwell, Jeanne H. Greenleaf, C. M. Jansky, 
Francis C. Krauskopf; Yale University, Stanley C. Ball, E. S. 
Furniss, Erwin R. Goodenough, Ernest J. Hall, David I. Hitchcock, 
Leonard W. Labaree, John C. Pomeroy. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following seventy-nine nominations are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., 
or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions,' and will be 
considered by the Committee if received before November 10, 1928. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. L. Keith, South Dakota; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; 
W. T. Magruder, Ohio State; F. A. Saunders, Harvard. 


Charles R. Austrian (Medicine), Johns Hopkins 
Frederick H. Baetjer (Roentgenology), Johns Hopkins 
Garland H. Bailey (Immunology), Johns Hopkins 
Frances E. Baldwin (History and Political Science), Hood 
Kenneth B. Barnes (Chemistry), Heidelberg 

Joseph Bartlett (French), Antioch 

Lelia Bascom (English), Wisconsin 

H. C. Berkowitz (Romance Languages), Wisconsin 
Harold F. Bernhardt (Biology), Temple 

George S. Bryan (Botany), Wisconsin 

Philo M. Buck (Literature), Wisconsin 

Irving Cannon (Aesthetics), Antioch 

George M. Chase (Greek), Bates 

Coleman B. Cheney (Economics), Skidmore 

E. P. Churchill (Zoology), South Dakota 

Ashel Cunningham (Physical Education), Redlands 
S. W. Cummings (Bible and Missions), Redlands 

C. F. DeGaris (Anatomy), Johns Hopkins 

Richard F. Donovan (Music), Smith 

L. C. Douglass (Psychology), Grinnell 

S. W. Dudley (Mechanical Engineering), Yale 

R. F, Eastman (Engineering), Antioch 

John C. Eldredge (Farm Crops), Iowa State 

Sister Mary Ellen (Biology), Rosary 

Matilde Ellies (Spanish), Mills 

Albert Elsasser (English), Princeton 


.! Nominations should in all cases be presented to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 Charles 
River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A. Henry Fretz (Geology), Lehigh 

Almon H. Fuller (Civil Engineering), Iowa State 
Wayne Gard (English), Grinnell 

Josephine Gleason (Psychology), Vassar 

L. J. Goldbach (Medicine), Johns Hopkins 

Charles L. Graham (Physical Education), Williams 
Kent R. Greenfield (History), Yale 

Max Griebsch (German), Wisconsin 

Frederic P. Gutekunst (Germanics), Hunter 

L. P. Hamburger (Medicine), Johns Hopkins 

H. M. Hamlin (Vocational Education), Iowa State 
David S. Hanchett (Journalism), Antioch 

Glen A. Harris (English), Redlands 

James Hart (Political Science), Johns Hopkins 

John R. Hobbie (Physics and Mathematics), Skidmore 
H. A. Hoffman (Bacteriology), Antioch 

Katherine S. Holmes (Arts), Buffalo 

R. R. Huestis (Biology), Oregon 

Wilbert J. Huff (Engineering), Johns Hopkins 
Leland H. Jenks (History), Rollins 

Earl S. Johnston (Plant Physiology), Maryland 
Edwin H. Lockwood (Mechanical Engineering), Yale 
Helen D. Lockwood (English), Vassar 

William H. Mack (English), Grinnell 

Henry T. McKinney (Education), Bethany 

Mark A. May (Education), Yale 

Bertram W. Maxwell (History and Political Science), Washburn 
L. Wardlaw Miles (English), Johns Hopkins 

Barton Morgan (Vocational Education), Iowa State 
Lucy G. Morgan (Education), Antioch 

Richard Morris (Mathematics), Rutgers 

R. D. Mullinix (Chemistry), Rockford 

Aubrey T. Mussen (Neurology), Johns Hopkins 
Francis H. Nadig (Physics), Temple 

Paul A. Northrup (Physics), Vassar 

Charles A. Nosker (Biology), Antioch 

Loran D. Osborn (Sociology), Redlands 

David E. Owen (History), Yale 

A. B. Potorf (Bible), Hamline 

Imogene H. Putnam (English), Antioch 
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Lois J. Rankin (Physical Education), Redlands 
Esther L. Richards (Psychiatry), Johns Hopkins 
Irene C. Ringwood (Greek), Vassar 

William H. Roberts (Philosophy), Redlands 

W. T. Shaw (Zoology), Redlands 

Joseph T. Singewald, Jr. (Geology), Johns Hopkins 
L. J. Smith (Agricultural Engineering), Washington State 
C. M. Spofford (Civil Engineering), Mass. Inst. ‘Tech. 
Nicholas J. Spykman (Government), Yale 

Marie Stephens (Textiles), lowa State 

Ethel Taylor (Modern Languages), Occidental 

H. R. Taylor (Psychology), Oregon 

Alexander D. Tendler (Philosophy), C. C. New York 
Harold C. Tingey (Chemistry), Vassar 

Julia E. Turner (Home Economics), Antioch 

Marcie E. Turner (Home Economics), Iowa State 
J.C. Th. Uphof (Biology), Rollins 

William R. Vance (Law), Yale 

Caroline F. Ware (History), Vassar 

David E. Weglein (Edication), Johns Hopkins 
Edward F. Weinberg (Mathematics), Rollins 

Wm. H. Wilmer (Medical), Johns Hopkins 

Samuel Wolman (Medicine), Johns Hopkins 


